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RUTH ST. DENIS 
School of Dancing 


Classes for day and boarding pupils in- 
clude Oriental, German Technique, Mu- 


sic Visualization, Dance Creation, Basic | 


Ballet, Body Building, Dance Pedagogy, 
Material for Stage Presentation. 


SUMMER COURSES 
REGISTER NOW 


“Out of the Laboratory of Denishawn 
have come the most important figures in 
the younger generation of American 


Dancers, today”*—Dancing Times, Lon- | 


don. 
DENISHAWN HOUSE 
67 STEVENSON PLACE 
Van Cortlandt Park, N. Y. 
Kingsbridge 6-6402 
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ANNOUNCES 
THIRD SUMMER COURSE 
OF OBSERVATION AND 
PRACTICE IN THE DANCE 
IN EUROPE 
Visit Schools and Festivals, 
England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy and France. Leave last 


of June—return first of Sep- 
tember. 


Write for prospectus. 


STRAUSS SCHOOL 


OF THE DANCE 
Carnegie Hall ¢ New York 
Phone: Circle 7-4411 
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MILDRED STRAUSS 























The 
Lisa Gardiner 
School of Dancing 
and 
Coneert Dance 
Group 


1708 S. Street, Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone: North 0874 














Albertina 
RASCH 
insane. 
OF THE DANCE 





113 WEST 57th STREET 


& NEW YORK & 








ANNOUNCING 


SUMMER 
COURSE 


FOR TEACHERS 
AND DANCERS 


AN INTENSIVE 
SCHEDULE OF 
50 HOURS OF 
CLASS STUDY 


JULY 5th 


through 


AUG. 2nd 




















FABRICS 


for the STAGE 
DRAPERY or COSTUME 


Experience of many years in supplying Broad- 
way's f st producti w | colorful 
materials enable us to capably handle your every 
fabric requirement. 





Address 
our LITTLE THEATRE DEPARTMENT for infor- 
mation, samples and prices on any type of the- 
atrical fabrics. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE COMPANY | 


107 West 48th St., New York City 


Chicago Los Angeles 
6 East Lake St. 656 So. Los Angeles St. 
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Poe * * * $166 


MEMBERSHIP 
LIMITED — MAKE 
RESERVATION 
now * * ° Wale 





WIGMAN 
SCHOOL 


OF THE DANCE 


113 West 57th Street 
New York City 











CHALIF 


Announces a Brilliant Group of Experts 


FOR STAGE TRAINING 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—Dances and Plastique 
BILLY NEWSOME—Professional Tap Dancing 
ALEX YAKOVLEFF—Ballet and Toe Dancing 
ROSE BYRNE—Ballroom Dancing 

TASHAMIRA—Modern German Dance 
GUILLERMO REL ORO—Spanish Dancing 
BILLY GUDIE— Acrobatic, Stretching, Limbering 


Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLL NOW FOR NEW TERM 


Session for Teach 
Beginning June 6th 
Graduates in Demand for Dance Engagements 


163 W. 57th St., New York 
(Circle 7-1927) 





























STUDIO OF 


DANCE and MIME 
& 
Advanced and 
Beginners’ Courses in 





every style of 
Dance Art 


Daily Professional 
Classes 
* 
80! Carnegie Hall 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘Phone CHerry 4876 
Catalog Upon Request 
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NATIVE HULA HAWAIIAN 


Fascinating dances and chants 
brought from the Hawaiian Islands 
by 
VIVIENNE "HUAPALA" MADER 
Available for Concerts 
and Varied Engagements 
340 West 85th St., N. Y. C. TRa. 7-7511 } 








SONIA 


SEROVA 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Summer Normal for 
Physical Education 
and Dancing Teachers 
Classes and Private Instruction 
Write for catalogue and list 
of 400 dance publications. 


Address 
245 WEST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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e Summer Schools and KZheatres ¢ 





Announcing 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 20th to July 30th 
DRAMA COURSE 


direction 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 
DANCE COURSE 


direction 
LORE DEJA 


(Six years assistant to Mary Wigman) 


CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Not operated for profit 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Write for illustrated catalog 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck 





Gloucester, Mass. 


13th Season 
July 2—August 27 


Acting ®@ Production 


Weekly Public Performances 


For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS ) 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM § O!RECTORS 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


HIDELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WorKSHOP 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
2nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 
ing every night. Land and water 
sports. 
Enroll Now for 1932 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 


HEREERT V. GELLENDRE, 


Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
ELM LEA, PUTNEY, VT. 


Eight Weeks Beginning 
JULY 1st, 1932 


Offers courses including PRO- 


p p in the Com- 
pany. Development of the Com- 
pany covers three years. 





For further information apply 
Herbert V. Gellendré, 
251 West 72nd St., N. Y. C. 
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Wharf Players 
Provincetown 


Learn to act by acting 


A limited number of students will 
be accepted to study the ART of 
the theatre. 

Eight weeks beginning July first 
For information write 
MARGARET HEWES 

1802 Paramount Bldg., New York City 


THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
and 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
offer a 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Play Production, Stagecraft, 
Rehearsal and Performance, 
Direction, Oral Interpretation, 
Diction, Make-Up, Costuming 


For information, write to 


The Registrar, Summer Session 


2060 Stearns Road 
Cleveland Ohio 














What Summer School? 


@ Students considering a summer course 
of dramatic work will find a wide 
choice of representative schools and 
organizations listed on this page. 


@in addition to the excellent training 
offered, the location of many of these 
schools—in the country, in the moun- 
tains or by the sea—affords the student 
a healthful and interesting summer. 


® Now is the time to make your plans. 
Descriptive literature is available from 
most of the schools. Write for it. 
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THEATRE i** WOODS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 
An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by: 


Walter Hampden 

Katharine Cornell 

Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 


Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Write for Booklet—also ask about 


THE STEP -LADDER 
* 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥. C—W Atkins 9-8329 











A Theatre Library 





Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 
own. For students, teachers 
and theatre-lovers. $2.25 


The Art of the 
Dance 
By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 


in the history of modern art. 
$7.50 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 
Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 


introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 


Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of he past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 
designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 


A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W.1. 
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Courtesy Simon and Schuster. 


SCENE FROM A WorkKeErS’ CLUB THEATRE IN Moscow 





From Eyes on Russia by Margaret Bourke-White. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Katharine Cornell, Trouper— 
Critics — A Mexican Ballet— 
Tournaments 


ATHARINE CORNELL has 
withdrawn The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street from Broadway while it was 
still bringing in over $17,000 a week, 
and despite the fact that she was obliged 
to pay a heavy forfeit to the theatre to 
be allowed to do so. This is an event 
that will undoubtedly remain in the per- 
manent record of this year of the depres- 
sion, 1932, although there will be plenty 
of good folk in the theatre as well as in 
the counting house who will find it dif- 
ficult to understand that she did it solely 
because she wished to give audiences 
outside of New York the opportunity of 
seeing the performance with its present 
cast. But Miss Cornell has won thereby 
the title that is the theatre’s highest ac- 
colade for the actor: “a good trouper”’. 
An evidence of the popularity of The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street with the 
general theatre public is indicated in a 
recent news release which states that 
throughout the entire Broadway run not 
more than a hundred balcony seats were 
vacant although they could be obtained 
only from the theatre box office. 
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A FRED A MAYER 
Leslie Howard and Lora Baxter in 
Philip Barry's The Animal Kingdom 


HE art of the American Indian 

continues to be of great interest 
to the European. Nicos Praestopolous 
has translated into modern Greek a se- 
ries of Hartley Alexander’s one-act 
plays on Indian themes, Manito 
Masks, and some of them have al- 
ready been produced in Athens. Per- 
haps the poet saw in these dramas of 
the Indian the same relationship which 
Thomas Wood Stevens, (in The 
Theatre from Athens to Broadway) 
pointed out between early Greek and 
contemporary Indian dramatic festi- 
vals. Venice, too, is to see something 
of Indian art, for a gallery in the 
American building of the interna- 
tional art exhibition next summer will 
show work of Indians, displayed by 
the Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts. 
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ARNOWSKY, director of the 
Deutsches Kiinstler-Theater in 
Berlin, as his contribution to the 
Goethe Centenary is preparing a pro- 
duction of Faust with Paul Hart- 
mann of the Vienna Burgtheater as 
Faust, Kortner as Mephisto and 
Margarete Melzer as Gretchen. 


HE latest Gaceta Literaria says 

that the theatrical success of the 
end of the year in Madrid was La 
Oca, written by Mujfioz Seca and 
Perez Fernandez. The editor says of 
it, “La Oca is the perfect picture of a 
Free Association of Bored and Tired 
Laborers in an Andalusian village. 
Moreover, it is the solution of the 
agrarian problem, without aid from 
Parliament. The whole thing 
breathes simplicity, health, morale, a 
fine sense of class. Mufioz Seca de- 
serves his triumph. I admire Mujfioz 
Seca more than ever when he goes 
back to a source as fundamentally 
Spanish as the integral individualism, 
the tragi-comic picaresque quality of 
the Spaniard, that eternal vagabond 
born to live without working, even 
when life forces him to pass through 
one job after another.” 


ROBABLY the most perfect 

opera program-book ever printed 
is that issued by the Théatre 
Royal de Liége for the performance 
of Prince Cheri, a three-act operette 
with music by Lionel Renieu. “Prince 
Chéri” was the Maréchal Charles- 
Joseph, Prince de Ligne, whose his- 
tory crossed that of the whole of 
Europe, political, military, theatrical 
in one of its most dramatic periods. 
The book of the opera, which should 
have its place in all collections of 
theatre records, illustrates this double 
line of fact and drama with fine old 
prints, new stage designs, new por- 
traits and with essays on such de- 
lightfully related subjects as the Or- 
der of Saint-Jean of Jerusalem or of 
Malta, the national regiments of the 
eighteenth century, the royal theatre 
of Liége, the actors of the house of 
d’Hannetaire, and so forth. 
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RITICISM of dramatic critics 
seems to be in the air at the mo- 
ment, not only in New York but at Lon- 
don and Cambridge. The Granta, the 
journal published at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, says of the critical situation in Lon- 
don: 

“We may take our choice between ‘I 
like this play’ from Mr. Hannen Swaf- 
fer or, at the other extreme on the same 
plane, the better Sunday newspaper’s re- 
fined orgy of metaphor and archaism. 
Here is the clue: we cannot see it as 
other than a branch of journalism and 
plays as a stimulant to Mr. Empson’s 
‘tastes in the head.’ So, like Mr. 
Ervine and Mr. Swaffer, we frankly and 
baldly forsake criticism for the benefits 
of pretending to be the Pope, or ac- 
cumulate for our vocabulary all in our 
language that is most rich and vague in 
the hope that, if you make the right com- 
binations of meaning, something definite 
will be said, in the hope that somewhere 
in the thick luxury of the undergrowth 
may be found the naked truth. But 
found sporting. For the crime against 
journalism is seriousness. You may be 
solemn, or if you have the cultural 
labels, playful. But I imagine that a 
prescription like Mr. Orage’s ‘to be a 
critic of any art requires... a powerful 
self-restraint in expression, manifested 
in poetical criticism by a prose style free 
from the smallest suggestion of poetry’ 
would send a shudder down the serried 
ranks of the English weekly reviewers. 
Finally, with the daily critics, you may 
confess to being simply a news-writer, 
who, having seen many plays, may be 
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THE WORLD AND THE 


trusted to go never far wrong and when 
right never far. These are roughly the 
three divisions: the law-givers, the ‘en- 
joyers,’ and the reporters.” 


HE Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Company continues its custom of 
producing each year the premiére of an 
important work at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of Philadelphia, by the 
presentation on March 31 of the modern 
Mexican ballet, H. P., created through 
the joint efforts of Carlos Chavez, Mex- 
ican composer, Diego Rivera, who de- 
signed the production, and Frances 
Flynn Paine, writer. The performance 
will be under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, who will conduct, and the 
three authors. Catherine Littlefield, 
premiere danseuse of the company, will 
be in charge of the choreography and 
the staging will be under the supervision 
of Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. 


HE cordial welcome accorded by 

the critics to the Broadway produc- 
tion of Arthur Goodman’s If Booth 
Had Missed, winner of the THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY Cup and the Samuel 
French Award in last season’s Little 
Theatre Long Play Tournament, has in- 
fluenced its producer, Walter Hartwig, 
to announce that the one-act and three- 
act play tournaments will be held again 
this season, despite the general hard 
times. May 2nd has been selected as the 
opening date of the contests and it is ex- 
pected that the success of the Goodman 
play will bring entries from a number 
of the best of the amateur art theatres. 
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Vincente Escudero, Spanish Dan- 
cer. A drawing by Van Dongen 


F Escudero, now appearing in 

the United States, Stark Young 
writes in The New Republic: “You 
have the sense of something basic in 
this art; you have the sense of some- 
thing that is a foundation from which 
much has sprung and to which, 
through genius and long labor, this 
artist can at will return.” 
T HE opening of the new Museum 

of the City of New York saw 
the theatre section of the exhibit 
crowded with enthusiastic spectators. 
Portraits of actors, old programs and 
playbills were the main displays of 
what promises to be an important 
collection. 


HILE Henry Bernstein turns 

his attentions to the cinema, 
and works on a picture provision- 
ally entitled La Fameuse Jan- 
nine, other leading French play- 
wrights have served their public with 
a varied theatrical fare; Edouard 
Bourdet with La Fleur des pois, Jules 
Romains with Le Roi Masqué, Fer- 
nand Noziére with Vingt-quatre 
heures de la vie d’une femme, and 
Paul Morand has turned from other 
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forms of letters to write his first play, 
Le Voyageur et l’Amour, accepted for 
presentation by the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. . . . Gaston Baty has added a 
lively note to his productions of clas- 
sic dramas at the Théatre Mont- 
parnasse with Tristan Bernard’s adap- 
tation of Moliére’s L’Etourdi, the 
modern adaptor having laid the scenes 
in a bar. . . . Reversing the modern- 
ization process the Opera recently 
gave a production of Faust in the ver- 
sion of its first presentation in 1859. 
Visiting companies in Paris have in- 
cluded the Théatre du Marais of 
Brussels with a performance at the 
Theatre de l’Oeuvre of Le Mal de 
la Jeunesse; the Théatre Royal of 
Liége with a performance of Louis 
Hillier’s dance-mime, Youama, and a 
company of Spanish dancers, singers, 
bullfighters and bulls at the Cirque 
Medrano. . . . Classic material has 
not escaped French attention. Pitoeff 
and his company on tour in Brussels 
produced André Gide’s Oedipe and 
the Comédie-Frangaise indulges itself 
in Hamlet and in appropriate cele- 
brations. The two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Beaumarchais 
saw a performance of Le Barbier de 
Seville and the three hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the birth of Mo- 
lire was fittingly celebrated by a 
production of Le Misanthrope. 
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HE Folk Festival of the Home- 

lands presented on two successive 
Sunday evenings at the Guild Theatre 
in New York serves to remind the 
American that if he cannot go abroad 
to participate in the appreciation of the 
colorful ceremonials of other lands he 
can see many of them here. The Folk 
Festival Council of New York under 
whose auspices the programs were 
given, has as its primary purpose “to re- 
vive and perpetuate in America the 
folk-arts of foreign-born citizens as a 
contribution to American cultural life 
and to save these arts from loss in the 
new environment.” A nation-wide five- 
year plan has been adopted to accomp- 
lish this, speaking of which a recent edi- 
torial from the New York Times said: 
“Folk customs are presented not as arts 
to be observed merely but as creative ac- 
tivities to be shared. Our matter-of-fact 
life would be made less drab if what 
these groups . . . have brought of tra- 
ditional customs and _long-cherished 
symbolism could be caught into it. Such 
contributions of spirit and color should 
be particularly welcome now.” 
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The Amusing Parade of Characters in Benn Levy’s The Devil Passes, as seen by Aline Fruhauf 
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BY 


DAN TOoTHEROH. 





PAULINE Lorp 


AND 








Epwarp PAWLEY 


IN THE SETTING 


BY 


Jo MIELZINER. 


(Photographs 
by 
Lazarnick ) 
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Rose McC.LeNDOoN 


Negro actress whose performance in the short-lived Never No 
More further established her as an artist of unusual sympathy 
and power. (Photograph by Vandamm) 





























DANIEL Poo_Le As ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


If Booth Had Missed, the play which, written by Arthur Good- 
man and acted by the Morningside Players of Columbia Uni- 
versity, won the Samuel French Award and the THEATRE 
Arts Montu_y Cup in the Ninth Annual National Little 
Theatre Tournament last May, now receives professional 
Broadway production by William A. Brady and Walter Hart- 
wig. Daniel Poole, who played President Lincoln in the orig- 
inal production, retains the role. (Photograph by De Barron) 
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AN AMERICAN IN Paris 


Of the revue recently produced at the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre in England our English Editor writes: ‘“‘Although 
Terence Gray has suspended his adventurous career at the 
Festival, the theatre is to remain open. Its first production 
this year, under Norman Marshall’s direction, was This 
World of Ours, a revue decidedly wittier and more distin- 

guished than anything of its kind now to be seen in London. . 
The middle piece is 4n American in Paris, an ambitious 
mime-ballet designed and mounted by Hedley Briggs (who 
dances in it with Penelope Spencer) and danced to Gersh- 
win’s music, the latter played by some gramophonic device 
which (as always) cramps the dancer’s style by its rigid 
tempo. But this revue fills the theatre with intelligent people, 
most of whom will come back to see plays by Congreve, 
O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, Marcel Achard, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. (Photograph by Scott and Wilkinson) 




















LOOKING UP 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


mark in the career of Philip Barry, his newest play, The 

Animal Kingdom, is an answer which finds his serious work 
grown happily mature and his old gift for comedy, expert as ever, 
relegated to a strong supporting role. It is a development as en- 
couraging as it is surprising in the playwright who, in Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow, seemed embarrassed, self-conscious and 
mechanical before the necessity of stating an emotion simply 
and without the aid of suave fantasy. The Animal Kingdom 
is less well put together than those glib, sure-footed Barry 
comedies, Paris Bound and Holiday. But it rings with a truth and 
completeness of character more satisfactory than craftsmanship that 
is compact and not a great deal more. By several standards it is his 
best play save Hotel Universe, chiefly for the directness with which 
it communicates its feeling; for its beauty which is not merely talk 
about beauty; for its willingness to chance a serious discussion of a 
theme Mr. Barry has approached only obliquely, banteringly, in 
earlier comedies—a theme of social and spiritual values. 

Here he is asking—and very definitely answering—a question 
about the right of a man with a gift for understanding friendship to 
be secure in the art of living and in the life of art. Tom Collier 
(whom Leslie Howard plays brilliantly for his weakness of char- 
acter as well as his charm) is the son of a wealthy man with whom 
he enjoys no sympathy of relationship. The son, a young publisher, 
has been living for several years with an artist, Daisy Sage, during 
whose absence in Europe he has become engaged to a girl whose 
physical attraction for him is the first premise of the play. On 
Daisy’s return he generously supposes that they will remain quite 
good friends, failing which he relapses into a dull and ruinous mar- 
riage from which he escapes only by summoning his strength and re- 
turning to the people between whom and himself there exists some 
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_ meaning other than that of the animal kingdom. 


No apology is necessary for entering upon a situation so familiar 


' as that of the triangle relationship, ingenious as Mr. Barry has been 


in a rearrangement which finds the wife become a mistress and the 
mistress a wife. It is more important to the general question of his 
development that he has put his gift of dialogue to new and more 
solid uses. His wit is not the body of the play. It is its comic 
relief—the prizefighter butler, played with vast enjoyment by Wil- 
liam Gargan, is shrewdly done for situation as well as character. 
And in the tangled relationship of Tom Collier, his mistress, and 
his wife, Mr. Barry is more sure than he has ever been before in 
handling and solving a complex, serious problem. The final scene, 
which is the finest that I remember in any Barry play, finds his 
humor, irony and skill in scene-building superbly combined as the 
wife, seeking to sway Tom Collier once more at the cost of his 
spiritual freedom, is put silently into the classification of a prosti- 
tute. You may doubt the authenticity of the artistic surroundings 
which represent one-half of Tom Collier’s world. Mr. Barry has 
fallen into some easy symbols there, and some talk which repre- 
sents—rather than 1s—the life of the artist. And the character of 
the wife is drawn a little too heavily by Mr. Barry, and acted far 
too bluntly by Lora Baxter, to fit completely into the general al- 
lusiveness. But altogether the touch is light in the writing, and 
Mr. Howard’s acting keeps it so. The texture is firm, the motiva- 
tions sure, the action progressive. Mr. Barry has not broken with 
his writing past, or started anew. But he has given a new direction 
and fresh strength to the best of his gifts. 

Robert Henderson’s production of the Sophocles Electra, for a 
series of special matinees, did not merely revive the difficulties of 
adapting \Greek tragedy to the insuperable differences of the 
modern stage. It said, in as many ways as such a production could 
say, that Greek tragedy were better left in the grandeur of its dis- 
tance than brought back in a fashion so mixed, so lacking in the 
rudiments of its own inherently high formal style, as Mr. Hender- 
son’s version of what he chose to call a “heroic melodrama”. Much 
of it seemed to indicate that he and Blanche Yurka, the Electra, 
were seeking somehow to “humanize” the classic outline, simplify 
its austerity and abstract nobility by translation into terms on which 
a modern audience could approach it more “intimately”. Else- 
where it was merely shoddy, badly rehearsed and variously spoken 
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in J. T. Sheppard’s flat, unmusical translation. Beginning with 
Miss Yurka, whose performance was without majesty—who, dressed 
like a slave, grovelled on the floor throughout most of the tragedy 
in a torment of personal agony—the cast followed no single line of 
movement, achieved no ultimate intention. It wandered away on 
half a dozen vocal tangents. Miss Yurka, capable of carrying the 
sonorous great line when she chooses, was satisfied more often to 
mumble into the earth as she swayed to and fro in her realistic pri- 
vate grief; the Chrysothemis (Joyce Carey) was bright-eyed, crisp 
and cheerful as any ingenue in a Broadway comedy; the Aegisthos 
(Mr. Henderson) made his appearance with the snappy efficiency 
of the business man type in a farce comedy. Only Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell (the Clytaemnestra) was there to capture, with the stress 
and beat of formal declamation, the stately flow of the lines, and 
some of the impersonality the masks once gave them. And she, too, 
suffered from costuming unrelated to role or setting. 

In our day-to-day theatre we have plenty of this sort of hap- 
hazard assembling of the factors of a play, and the result is merely 
negative because the materials are also; but where, as in the case of 
Mr. Henderson’s direction, it deliberately crosses conventions which 
are integral in an established form, it then becomes actively de- 
structive. Indeed, in this Electra, Mr. Henderson’s original care- 
lessness of design so infected the entire movement that the chorus, 
led by Anna Duncan, was made to appear intrusive rather than 
functional—it relieved no accumulated tension, its patterns were 
only prettily decorative. Not until the closing seconds was there 
revealed a flash of what might have been a saving imagination— 
Electra moving slowly up the stairs, Aegisthos’ long royal robe 
trailing slowly after her until it, too, vanished through the fateful 
door. It was electric with the excitement of a symbol perfectly 
come upon. And it was too late. 


If James Knox Millen’s deeply felt and gruesomely stated Negro 
drama, Never No More, had had more than simple horror to carry 
it, a source of material which has been ill-used in the theatre since 
Porgy would be back on the plane it deserves. ‘Too many plays of 
Negro life between Porgy and Never No More had ingenuously 
sought a hearing in the theatre not to make Mr. Millen’s attempt 
seem by comparison an admirable novelty—a drama that spoke its 
intention without going down to the storehouse for the old, old 
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properties labelled “deep south’—the spirituals, the swaying, the 
moaning and the shouting. Never No More erred in another direc- 
tion by consisting of a single note of terror carefully prepared, held 
too long and broken off by a device too melodramatic to accept even 
if it were true. The scene was a cottage in a clearing, the characters 
a Negro family all but one of whom were decent, work-loving folk. 
The one renegade member of the family, the youngest son, had at- 
tacked and killed a white girl, and the posse was out. With the 
second act the scene changed to the interior of the cuttage and the 
family huddled there while the flames outside rolled higher and 
made a pyre for the lynching. The cries of the mob, the tossing 
shadows, the moaning of the victim—Mr. Millen and his director 
spared nothing to assemble the materials for a scarring memory, 
and they succeeded to a degree. In intensity and Grand Guignol 
horror the effect was that of the death march in The Last Mile— 
in this case, a death march lasting some three-quarters of an hour. 
Held to the limits of a fragment of reporting, it would have been 
remarkable theatre, made resilient by Rose McClendon’s deep fer- 
vor and simplicity as the Negro mother who dies vicariously while 
her son is perishing in the flames outside; actually the scene lost 
all that it had gained by the sheer fatigue of strain, leaving an 
audience no strength to come back to the play in the light of an idea 
as opposed to a physical reaction too long drawn out... . Never No 
More, despite its essential weakness, stood out nobly in comparison 
with Harry Hamilton’s and Norman Foster’s Savage Rhythm, a 
synthetic examination of the rites of self-hypnosis in the lower Mis- 
sissippi swamplands: melodrama and a family with the “conjur” 
power, a granddaughter home from the Harlem night clubs, a mur- 
der and—inevitably—a swaying, moaning jury that picked the 
guilty one and sent him off to the swamp. It is an anomaly of such 
shows that even their all-Negro casts, vibrant, intelligent and sensi- 
tive to emotion as they are, have the burnt cork look about them 
when the pale routines are fetched out once more. 

And no less infested with the drama’s stock properties is that Far ; 
Western land so often and falsely traversed by the covered wagons 
of screen and novel—the originals almost incredible in their own 
time, even more so in ours. Dan Totheroh, bringing to Distant 
Drums a background of fact and native understanding, has looked 
back at that day without romantic hysteria, and for that there is 
owing him a considerable debt of gratitude; moreover, the poetry 
of his play somehow caught up a snatch of the greater rhythms of 
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those pioneering trails carried forward by one common motive on 
many fronts. It is still the greatest vision of our national history, 
and in his story of a woman with a drop of witchcraft in her, to 
whom the Indian drums were a call not to be denied, was some of 
a mirage’s wonder lying just beyond the fearsome reality at hand. 
In the thread that crossed and re-crossed between the reality and 
the mirage was the promise of his play, with its purpose caught and 
pictured in Jo Mielziner’s settings. The promise flickered wanly, 
however, without materializing in the theatre. Or rather, when it 
came close to coherent dramatic expression, it was beset and harried 
by the theatre’s most commonplace terms and by Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic’s heavy concentration on superficial properties. There were 
patches of fine, lyrical—also self-conscious—prose, distractingly 
mingled with the “tall talk” of every western novel, play and pic- 
ture—a dialect and idiom now standardized to a point of burlesque 
and beyond a degree ever reached in fact. There was a triangle set 
forth, in hackneyed form, of the train captain, the train captain’s 
wife and an unruly young adventurer. There was a business of 
creating “atmosphere” by means so heavyhanded as to suggest a 
diary on whose documentary small talk Mr. Totheroh fell back to 
fill the long waits in his pattern. There was, in short, everything 
literal to defeat the underlying mysticism which was now and then 
evoked by Pauline Lord’s delineation, fluttering and delicate, of the 
woman who heard the drums courting her across the trail to Ore- 
gon; who, when the wagon train was trapped in the mountains and 
could be saved only by the Indians who had followed her, went out 
gladly to become the chief’s “white squaw” and answer the call of 
the spell that was on her. There was no questioning Miss Lord’s 
rightness in a role that was written to suit her gifts and avoid her 
limitations. In the uncanny ghostliness of her voice, the perfection 
of her unfinished gesture, were the wavering magic of the motive. 
That her performance did not suffuse the play as it should was the 
measure by which Mr. Totheroh failed to realize his scheme. 

Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney added to the minor mysteries of the 
season by selecting Lazlo Fodor’s Jewel Robbery as the vehicle for 
their first appearance on the New York stage in two years. To be 
sure, Fodor’s utter lack of invention in rearranging even the pliable 
materials of Hungarian comedy is not above redemption, as Ruth 
Gordon has been demonstrating for some weeks in the sorry Church 
Mouse. As a matter of fact, you do not ask much plot invention of 
this school—not even of Molnar, its king. You ask but a certain 
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thread of brightness, perhaps only in the turn of a phrase, on which 
an actor may seize and add some wit of his own—as Miss Gordon 
does in 4 Church Mouse, as Helen Hayes and Walter Connolly do 
in Molnar’s Good Fairy. In Jewel Robbery the wit was so feeble, 
the epigrams (those kingpins of Hungarian comedy) were so un- 
wieldy, that the wonder was they were not seen to fall of their own 
accord in the script, before a stage was ever allowed to claim them. 
Once released in the theatre they found Miss Ellis struggling, with 
all the knowing tricks at her command, to find some comic suste- 
nance in them—in the first act, as a lady in a jewelry shop who is 
smitten with a romantic robber, and later in her boudoir whither 
the gallant fellow pursues her. And there, with Miss Ellis and 
Mr. Sydney facing two acts of a comedy that was technically known 
as Continental, but in reality was merely childish, was a distressing 
example of how the shoddier theatre conquers its actors even when 
they go more than half way to meet it. Personality—even the par- 
ticular charm of Miss Ellis—was of no avail against the impact of 
the epigrams as they dropped heavily and regularly to the floor; 
Mr. Sydney, whose style is not exactly congenial to this sort of 
froth, scampered a little weightily through its thin mechanism; 
even players as expert as Clarence Derwent and Eugene Powers in 
timing a dry comedy line were reduced to a kind of desperate dull- 
ness, like characters in search of an author who had forgotten to put 
in an appearance. ... The same thinness pervaded Will Cotton’s 
The Bride the Sun Shines On, the third production of Lawrence | 
Langner’s New York Repertory Company, which has done little 
thus far to bear out the ringing announcements that preceded it up 
from Westport in the Fall. No amount of tinkering and padding 
could make Mr. Cotton’s play seem more than a one-act farce in 
which every point worth making was made twice, and every prom- 
ising piece of business repeated at least once. As a bride who 
marries the wrong man and departs with the right one immediately 
after the ceremony, Dorothy Gish, a genuine comedienne, carried 
the principal burden with a pleasantness shared by such competent 
players as Jessie Busley, Sam Wren, Nicholas Joy and Frank Con- 
lan. But nothing really is to be done for the little plays that fight 
for time and strain at gnats of dialogue. Half way through each 
act you see them begin to run down and, if you are morbid, you re- 
main for the obsequies and the fillip arranged to bring down a curtain. 
Maurice Schwartz has not yet found the play which, on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage, would give us his full quality as an actor. 
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Romain Rolland’s Wolves achieved a certain raw emotionalism 
more satisfactory on the acting stage than the shadowed obliquity 
of his other play of the French Revolution, The Game of Love and 
Death, produced by the Theatre Guild two seasons ago. In the 
Schwartz production it seemed, if anything, too simple. Its thesis 
of mankind’s fear, jealousy and instinct for mutual destruction, 
however carefully Rolland may have constructed it, was played to 
the hilt for melodrama. Uneasy in their high colored uniforms, 
the Schwartz players tossed the old terms about as if they were so 
many swords to be waved for the fun of waving them. The oratory 
bloomed in full panoply from the first curtain-rise as the citizen- 
officers of the armies of the Revolution, in their headquarters near 
the Russian border, snarled and plotted to send each other off to the 
guillotine. There were “tense” moments in the high old-fashioned 
sense; and in the midst of the bitter shouting, Mr. Schwartz was 
sometimes effective merely by remaining quiet, a trick of reticence 
acutely used by ‘George M. Cohan. But the idea behind Mr. 
Schwartz’s acting took no form more perceptive than this element- 
ary contrast. As the officer who fought against the unjust death 
even of his personal enemies, and so brought doom upon himself, 
his own performance did nothing to suggest the dark image of the 
larger theme or its implications of a timeless struggle in the lives of 
men. Like his actors, who were having a fine time, he made his 
performance say no more than was on the surface—and a very 
superficial surface it was. ... But there are all kinds of “actors’ 
plays,’ and even actors’ holidays, and the term is not necessarily 
damning. If the theatre’s real estate troubles have swept the 
clouds of bankruptcy over Broadway, darkening many playhouses, 
they have occasionally brought together an extraordinary amount of 
good acting talent which might otherwise have been scattered over 
many stages. The season has not seen so high an average of com- 
petence in one cast as that which favors—and rescues—Benn Levy’s 
The Devil Passes—Arthur Byron, Basil Rathbone, Mary Nash, 
Cecilia Loftus, Robert Loraine, Ernest Cossart and, in her Ameri- 
can debut, Diana Wynyard from London. The dangers of an “all- 
star” cast are notorious. Everyone, at some time or another, has 
seen a stage crowded with celebrities who exercised their craft to 
the utmost in stealing from each other’s performance. It is a mur- 
derous art, full of subtle dangers. Happily enough, in Mr. Levy’s 
satiric morality play, the assembled experts play against each other 
with that supplementary, well-matched skill which carries over the 
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weak places and sharpens the strong ones. There are a deal of the 
former in The Devil Passes, in which it is Mr. Levy’s fancy to in- 
troduce Satan in ministerial garb as he offers a writer, a rector, an 
actress, etc., the chance to fulfill the deepest wishes of tneir lives 
without danger of public dishonor, but at the cost of their own 
humiliation: to the writer he offers a secret manuscript of Joseph 
Conrad’s, to the rector a step toward ecclesiastical preferment, to 
the actress a chance to play Lady Macbeth. The episodic pro- 
cedure of such a plot encounters its pitfalls of repetition. Approx- 
imately the same routine must be acted three or four times separately, 
and in each case with the same result, which sums up Mr. Levy’s 
thesis too early in his play—namely, that mankind is essentially too 
decent to accept even its most fervent desires at the cost of an indi- 
vidual’s integrity. (Of most individuals’, at any rate. One victory 
is allowed the devil, who scorns the love of the novelist’s mistress, 
whether for purposes of satirizing the entire theme of salvation 
by sacrifice or merely to indicate that the millenium is not quite 
imminent.) From any technical viewpoint, Mr. Levy’s fable in the 
manuscript does not quite hang together; and as director of it, he 
was inclined, like all save the most objective authors, to omit 
nothing. In performance, however, it is given a deceptive, artful 
plausibility—Mr. Byron’s rugged sympathetic comedy style, Mr. 
Rathbone’s steady suavity, in which lurks most of the oblique satire 
of the play, Miss Loftus’ shrewd character methods, and the beauty 
and rich voice of Miss Wynyard give fluency and a specious ease 
to its broken continuity, and personality to its symbolic characters. 
It is an actor’s play, and they do not let each other down. 

Of the revivals which we have always with us, for better or 
(more often) for worse, there were lately two: Noel Coward’s Hay 
Fever and Ernest Vajda’s Fata Morgana. It is more than six years 
since New York saw the former and almost eight since the Theatre 
Guild first presented the latter. What each still has to say for itself 
is respectively amusing and poignant, which in itself is remarkable, 
attuned as are most modern plays to their immediate time and sur- 
roundings. Still more astonishing was the reversal of public opin- 
ion which greeted each of these two on its reappearance. Hay 
Fever, which once failed rather dismally, now enjoys a success un- 
usual to resuscitated comedy; Fata Morgana failed quickly, though 
it had promised to endure for reasons of treatment and quality not 
wholly dependent on the late Emily Stevens’ well-remembered per- 
formance. Having seen neither play in its previous New York en- 
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gagement, I can only hazard the guess that the difference in the suc- 
cess of their revivals is entirely a matter of performance. In Mr. 
Coward’s play, which is as slight as only a comedy by Mr. Coward 
can be without driving its audience into the night at 10 p. m., Con- 
stance Collier takes the role played earlier by Laura Hope Crews. 
Being tenuous to the point of invisibility, the material which is 
given her provides an exercise in comic acting of dazzling ingen- 
uity. It finds her, you may remember, as a retired romantic actress, 
now married and living under the duress of vanished glory in the 
countryside with her novelist-husband and their two children. The 
setting is an insane week-end for which each member of the mad 
Bliss family has, without the knowledge of the others, invited a 
guest down from the city. All of them are as amusingly rude as 
only the Coward puppets can be—that much may, of course, be 
taken for granted. But the solid comedy with which Miss Collier 
fills the role goes beyond the lines and the play and becomes a 
crafty thing delightful in itself to see. The fatuousness of Judith 
Bliss, and of all characters anywhere like Judith Bliss, is evoked by 
no more than a sigh, a heavily lush intonation; a silence is made 
hilarious by the dryest of gestures. The devices of Judith Bliss’ 
theatrical past, into which she constantly lapses for purposes of ef- 
fect, are introduced so subtly that to discover the dividing line be- 
tween Miss Collier’s “straight” portrayal of a silly woman, and that 
woman’s conscious caricature of herself, is a game in agility... . 
Unfortunately no such intelligence went into the return of Vajda’s 
comedy, whose position between sophisticated irony and simple 
tragedy could have made even better use of discerning acting than 
did Mr. Coward’s artificial farce. Its more obvious comedy came 
across well enough in several simple and provincial characteriza- 
tions. But to the subtler of its two important roles, that of the lady 
from Budapest who amuses herself with an eighteen-year-old boy, 
Ara Gerald brought a cheap bluntness which missed entirely that 
essential moment at which the affair became—even for the seduct- 
ress—more than a passing intrigue. Douglass Montgomery’s com- 
edy was robust, particularly at that lively point at which the boy 
demanded of the astonished lawyer-husband that he surrender his 
wife forthwith. But when the relationships grew more complicated, 
with the heartbreak of the boy set off against the worldly irony of 
the lady from Budapest, Mr. Montgomery was guilty of all those 
grotesque devices which pass for the dissection of a sensitive soul. 
Vajda himself was prone to indulge somewhat in the easy sport of 
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making fun of the romantic adolescent type. Mr. Montgomery 
completed the destruction from within the character. 


American musical comedy grew up suddenly with Of Thee I 
Sing, the Kaufman-Ryskind-Gershwin extravaganza on national 
politics; a form of entertainment seemingly buried forever in the 
innocuous pleasantries of the song-and-dance show asserted itself 
first in smashing satire and then with Gilbertian bite and deftness. 
For half its length, the devastating wit of Mr. Kaufman set the 
pace. The fortuitous factors of a nomination, the insanity of a na- 
tional election, the preposterous insignificance of a candidate for 
vice-president are unfolded at a breathless speed and with deadly 
underlying accuracy. All this before the winning circus arrives in 
Washington, where the touch is lighter and more mellow—shrewdly 
so, for the relentless drive of the first half of the show, no matter 
how expert, could not have avoided wearing down even the most 
grateful audience. George Gershwin, though he did not write his 
most melodious popular score, wrote one which dances from one 
idea to another satirically, or charmingly, or merely in an accom- 
panist’s role. It takes its cues and color from the body and purpose 
of the work, and is sharpened neatly by the facile venom and fine 
versifying of Ira Gershwin, the finest of American lyricists. In 
short, Of Thee I Sing approaches that quite perfect fusion of tal- 
ents that reigned at the Savoy; it suggests, as Gilbert Gabriel once 
defined the lesson to be learned from that timeless union, that “no 
comic opera can ever be greater than the sum of its writers”. 


T. C. Upham’s Lost Boy, a careful and dramatic study of adol- 
escent maladjustment, perished prematurely in a season that does 
not like plays like Lost Boy or 1931 , no matter how effective 
the theatrical terms in which their problems are resolved. Mr. 
Upham, looking into the barbarity of a social system that is more 
concerned with uniform “correction” than individual understand- 
ing, stacked the cards no less than did the Siftons in dealing with 
unemployment. But the play did not stop to preach; its moral was 
contained in no peroration reserved for the key speech of politer 
drama. In steadily dramatic progression, it carried a normally 
rebellious boy, played by Elisha Cook, Jr., to sullen social enmity 
and final tragedy. It “acted” continuously and well. But it seems 
that the whole thing was very unpleasant. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


Carnival and Pantomime 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


. HERE is a book on Clowns and Pantomimes by Willson 
Disher, so good a book that I find it is generally borrowed 
from my shelves; and I do not remember if the author 
traces a connection between Carnival as it is celebrated in most 
European countries and the Panto as it is played on the English 
stage. Yet some connection there must be, for the two run their 
course during the same few weeks from Twelfth Night to Ash 
Wednesday, and they are alike in being unlike anything else in the 
year’s entertainment. 

Everybody knows that Carnival descends in an unbroken line 
from the ancient bacchanalia and saturnalia through the medieval 
religious masquerades, the Venetian revels, the Flemish and Pro- 
vencal and Neapolitan festivals, to the Latin bals masqués or 
the South-German Fasching of to-day. It is the most persistent 
form of theatrical display because all are players and all spectators. 
Carnival is a people dressing up to please itself, or it is nothing. 

The English, it is true, do not dress up publicly to please them- 
selves, unless they are dressing up in earnest for a State procession 
or a Lord Mayor’s Show. They do not hold revel in the streets 
with effigies of King Carnival and the like; they would as soon dine 
in the streets like the French. The climate is not the only opponent 
of such practices in England. But that preposterous concoction 
called the Panto most certainly represents the English stage having 
its Carnival or pre-Lenten fling. At no other season would the 
English people dream of tolerating travesties of Robinson Crusoe, 
Aladdin, Cinderella or Jack and the Beanstalk, mixed up in a 
hotch-potch with dancing, clowning, sentiment and topical satire. 
These legends or tales are at other times of year properly respected, 
even venerated. In the month of June the appearance of a hand- 
some woman of thirty-five in the part of Robinson Crusoe (com- 
plete with dog and parrot) or Dick Whittington (with cat) would 
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be unthinkable. But in January we salute her entry clad in pink 
tights as Principal Boy in these characters; and what is more we 
license her to make chaste love to a Principal Girl whose golden 
hair hangs down her back; and further we allow half the person- 
ages of the fable to be turned into low comedians or clowns or 
tumblers, and the fable itself to be submerged in scenic effects. 

No one of course supposes this is done to amuse the children, who 
are taken to the Panto in large numbers because their parents wish 
to see it (as parents wish to play with all the best clockwork toys). 
Children are left quite cold by the burlesque of a nursery fable, 
which they rightly imagine to be an adult weakness; and they put 
up with the show in general because they like the clowns and the 
gorgeous scenery. There is nothing less childish than a pantomime, 
unless it be a carnival. This pre-Lenten business of personal or 
theatrical revelry is decidedly an adult invention. And so, nat- 
Aarally, is the English habit of dressing up once a year in stage bur- 
lesque instead of dressing up in street masquerades or processions. 

Regarded with the attention it deserves, the Panto is seen to be a 
surprising blend of tradition and novelty. No author dares to take 
liberties with the tale; or rather the innumerable liberties he takes 
are just the liberties that have always been taken. Still less would 
he venture to vary the characters, for instance to write an Aladdin 
without the Widow Twankey as laundry proprietress. (Once more 
I miss Willson Disher’s book, for he probably explains the origin of 
Twankey). And as for the form, he is deeply committed to rhym- 
ing couplets of the most execrable kind. Where a convention is so 
well established, we may wonder why a Panto needs to be written 
at all. Why is it not taken from the shelves or the mansucript 
drawer like any other kind of stage classic? No one surely will 
pretend that its jokes need to be fresh; the older the better, when 
once we enter the domain of mothers-in-law and cheese. Why 
should it not be possible to have a standard Robinson Crusoe or 
Aladdin, with rhyming couplets which can be listened to in reason- 
able comfort? 

The answer seems to be that all dressing up requires a change of 
fashion, and stage dressing up most of all. Last year’s Panto goes 
out of date as surely as yesterday’s newspaper. The thing has to be 
written afresh every year, bad verses and puns and all, just as it 
has to be painted and costumed afresh; and all this must be done 
without deviation from the classic tale and characters and spirit of 
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burlesque. Who the unhappy men are who write pantomimes in 
June for performance at Christmas, it is hard to discover. Their 
names are printed somewhere on the playbill, and that is all. They 
know well that theirs is the most modest part in a huge carnival of 
sentiment and spirits. 

But this year, amid all the good old-fashioned Cinderellas and 
Crusoes, appeared a new and strange sort of Aladdin at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith; a pantomime by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, who 
would probably contend that far from being new or strange, it is 
the oldest and most familiar ever written. In a sense this is true, 
for not by a hair’s breadth does this Aladdin deviate from the 
classic as it is understood in burlesque. Sure enough, there is our 
young hero in pink tights, looking like all the best principal boys 
that have ever been; and here is the Widow Twankey with her 
laundry in Pekin, and her Chinese servants dressed as English po- 
licemen; and there is the Fairy Snowdrop to rescue everybody from 
the wicked Magician; and here is a chorus and a ballet and a 
modest display of the spectacular. Yet the thing has one fatal de- 
fect; it is well written. We are not surprised to learn that it came 
to Hammersmith from Cambridge, where the Festival Theatre com- 
mitted the enormity of producing it in October, a month that is 
properly a close season for principal boys. In London it was done 
at the right time of year, and a first-night audience was hugely 
amused by its deft parody of the pantomimic scheme of things. 
First-night audiences consist however of specialized theatrical folk 
to whom every good “take-off” appeals. Those who come later to 
the pay-box are not so sophisticated ; and they may easily feel that a 
burlesque of a burlesque (which is to say a burlesque of a Panto) 
goes too far in cleverness. 

For my part I would sooner see the real thing at the Lyceum, 
where Cinderella (the best of all fables for pantomime) comes 
round again with a golden heroine and real ponies, a spectacular 
ballet and a harlequinade. Here the Lyceum carries on the Drury 
Lane tradition, for the harlequinade has disappeared from most of 
the other pantomimes, though clowning enough remains. The décor 
is amazingly conservative in its gorgeous expensiveness, betraying 
not a sign of awareness that anything has happened in the art of the 
theatre during this century. Every set and every costume, brand 
new as they are, might have belonged to the Panto of 1900. That 
is a little odd considering the multitude of modernist shop-fronts 
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and posters, not to say modernist films, that we see all about us. 
There are even playhouses enough in the modern style; it is the 
thing actually presented on the stage that shows so fine an indiffer- 
ence to change. 


One of the modernist playhouses is the Whitehall, which seemed 
when it was opened to be so much the “last word” in style that one 
Was quite prepared to find its effect ageing rapidly. But purely as 
playhouse it gives more pleasure at a second or third visit; the at- 
mosphere is perfect for modern comedy with a sensational twist, 
which is just the sort of play that Walter Hackett writes as vehicle 
for Marion Lorne. In The Gay Adventure he has written it again, 
and brought in Seymour Hicks, who would be the best comedian on 
our legitimate stage if he did not affect the vaudeville manner of 
looking to his audience and registering the effect of every speech. 
But we should take that as clowning proper to the season, and the 
piece as one more chuckle of the theatre laughing at itself. It makes 
no pretensions, in spite of the divided stage and other portentous 
devices to bluff the looker-on; but every one is sent away in good- 
humor. Marion Lorne as usual is the bewildered and bewildering 
woman ina man’s play. Everything is ultra-smart including the 
audience (a circumstance that can be mentioned in theatrical though 
not in dramatic criticism). 


The Haymarket certainly has more dignity, and a courtliness of 
aspect that places it among the old-European royal theatres. Most 
of them, like the Vienna Burg, have gone downhill of late years for 
social reasons connected with republicanism and aristocratic poverty. 
The Haymarket will not suffer that fate, nor will it easily lose its 
particular audience; and its policy of presenting comedy as vehicle 
for an actress should be safe enough. When the actress is Gertrude 
Lawrence the danger at once arises that people will write plays for 
her, as plays are written for many another character actress. Nobody 
should write a play for Gertrude Lawrence, because her very at- 
tractive style gains whenever she is able to escape from her popular 
self. Under a good director she could play almost anything; cer- 
tainly she could do much more than the chic clowning in which she 
now excels. Her present play is Can the Leopard ...? by Ronald 
Jeans, a comedy that fits her to the extreme of being long and slender. 
It has no serious emotional value, that is to say nothing to give bal- 
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ance to the playing of a young and attractive woman who is already 
inclined to over-emphasize personality. And either that emotional 
value, or some other special distinction, is needed to lift the usual 
husband-and-wife piece on to the plane of high comedy and into 
the Haymarket setting. 

At the moment we are waiting to see whether Helen, directed by 
Reinhardt, will escape the prevalent epidemic in the theatre, which 
is making-believe that make-believe doesn’t matter. I imagine that 
Reinhardt, being a man of talent and a German into the bargain, 
will make it clear that make-believe does matter. When he pro- 
duced Sumurun in London it was no amiable parody of an Arabian 
Night; indeed its sensualism rather shocked a public that had not 
even seen Diaghilev and the Russian Ballet. And twenty years 
later in Salzburg, when his clowns, including Pallenberg, enlivened 
the production of Turandot, they were essentially the clowns of the 
Italian Comedy and not the clowns of the circus or the vaudeville 
stage. 

But let us not speculate on what we have not seen; these are notes 
by the way on the theatre of the moment, which is mostly clowning 
of one sort or another—personality-clowning here, vaudeville-clown- 
ing there, charades and parodies and burlesques of burlesques—easy 
stuff beside the stern professionalism of theatre art. 

















——— 


OTEA 
In the South Seas 


HIS tropic sun is like an amber sea, thickened with light. 
In it the palms swim languorously, drooping their fronds, 
and the flamboyant trees quiver in a haze 
of scarlet. 
The lagoon sighs softly in its opalescent bed. 
The flower-hung girls giggle delightedly. 


Here in this grassy space, in two long lines, the dancers 
stand, dramatically motionless, expectant, 
male. 

They are like antique statues of bronze—hung with 
ephemerae. 

Long plumes of colored grass float backward from their 
heads. Their carved shoulders bear strands 
of fibre and their narrow loins stream with 
grassy skirts. 

No muscle moves. 


Then sudden and quick the drums throb, and the line leaps 
into action. 

They move and circle, patterning their steps. 

Their arms, in strong and sweeping gestures, rise and fall. 
Their knees, held far apart, move in and out 
as quick as humming birds. 

Their flowing plumes chatter like rain. 

And sudden as the start the end comes. 

Each man lands like a rock, and like a graven stone is 
motionless. 

Only the rainy plumes, in perfect unison, swish on an 
instant, till they too are still. 

The drums withhold their beating breath. 


But not for long. 
Again the leap, the swirl, the end. 
Again the statues and the swishing plumes. 
The languorous girls, still giggling, flower-hung, crowd 
close 
Crying their pleasure, and the laugh goes round. 
The tropic sunlight, like an amber sea, envelope us, 
And the lagoon sighs softly in its opalescent bed. 
EUNICE TIETJENS 
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CHINESE IMPERIAL THEATRICAL ROBES 
a \4 
i 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art recently placed on exhi- i 
bition an extensive group of Chinese Imperial Theatrical 
Robes of other centuries. The upper pictures show robes for | 
a female warrior of the 18th century and a bride of the 19th 1 
century. Below are robes for a male warrior and for a court ) 
lady, both of the 18th century. i) 
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THE CENTRAL City Opera House 


Financed by popular subscription in a Colorado mining town in 
1878, The Central City Opera House, plain and imposing on the 
exterior, rose as a substantial evidence of the interest of the miner- 
pioneers for the arts of the theatre. Refreshed after long inactiv- 
ity the old house will re-open this summer to an audience anticipat- 
ing the revival of a play familiar to its stage half a century ago. 























THE OPERA HOUSE AT 
CENTRAL CITY 


By CHARLES BAYLY, JR. 


EXT summer there is to be a dramatic production in the 
| N old Opera House in Central City, Colorado. It has not 
yet been announced what play will be given, but it is 
generally known that Robert Edmond Jones who is to have charge, 
has been interested in putting on a fine, really glamorous production 
of Camille out there. Whatever the form the production eventually 
takes, it is fairly certain to consist of a revival of some play that 
might have been seen in that same theatre in the ’80s, because this 
production is to be, in a way, a memorial, a salute to a past that 
has all but vanished, but of which one sturdy, lovely relic remains— 
a ghost opera house. 

Seventy years ago Colorado and the whole Rocky Mountain region 
was as remote and inaccessible as, and far less known than jungles of 
the upper Amazon are today. It is probable that there were not more 
than a hundred white men in this whole broad expanse of country. 
But so powerful is the rumor of gold that it is estimated that fifty 
thousand men stampeded into the Pike’s Peak region in the summer 
of ’59. The first strike was made in Clear Creek and during that 
summer fifteen thousand men congregated in Gregory, Russell and 
tributary gulches. Central City, rising overnight, dominated this 
Little Kingdom and became the most important town in the west. 
There was a camp down on the plains, at the foot of the mountains. 
It was presently to be called Denver. It was, however, not of much 
importance except as a breathing place between the seven hundred 
mile ox-cart trip across the plains and the final dizzy leap into the 
mountains, to Central City. 

Nevertheless, Denver had a theatrical season before the Little 
Kingdom. In that same summer of ’59 a Mr. J. S. Langrishe, 
remembering the prosperity of Lotta, Adah Menken and Lola 
Montez in California, caught Pike’s Peak fever and started west. He 
did not reach Denver until the fall of ’60, too late to penetrate into 
the snows of the Little Kingdom, so he opened in Denver as 
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O’Callaghan in His Last Legs, followed by a farce entitled Nature 
and Philosophy, featuring Mrs. Langrishe, and his successful season 
lasted six months. 

In the spring he came to Central City, where he established him- 
self in a log building called The Montana Theatre. He had with 
him, from contemporary reports, a most agreeable company. He 
himself seems to have been a natural comic. Mrs. Langrishe was the 
leading lady, but as she was even at that time “somewhat mature, 
she divided honors with Mary Rickords, lately from Chicago.” 
“M’lle. Laurent” (called Mrs. Eastman at home) filled in with a 
pas seul between the acts and played soubrette. Someone wrote of 
them: “They give us a change of bill daily and a satisfying variety 
each evening. Everything in the entire range, from tragedy to farce: 
tonight it will be Young Lochinvar (with a real horse on the stage) 
and a trifle of English comedy, such as She Stoops To Conquer; 
tomorrow a stirring melodrama, relieved by a light farce; on Satur- 
day night Macbeth or Richard.” 

This season, which was to become a yearly custom, lasted for 
three months. Six months of the year the company was abroad, in 
Denver or flying through Montana, three months in the Little 
Kingdom, and three months were divided among Georgia Gulch, 
Delaware Flats, Buckskin Joe Gulch and Frenchman’s Gulch. Solid 
year after solid year of one or two plays a night (although one of 
them might be only such a trifle as She Stoops To Conquer), with 
a pas seul thrown in between the acts and often a street parade in the 
morning. In those fourteen years Langrishe also brought in as visit- 
ing stars James Starke, C. W. Couldock, McKee Rankin, Kitty 
Blanchard, Madame Sheller, Annette Ince, the Clifton Sisters, who 
shone in melodrama, and George Waldron in Hamlet followed by 
Handy Andy. Mrs. Waldron played Central City in The Streets of 
New York. 


Remember that this was a mining camp in the heart of the Rocky 
mountains, open to the world only at certain times of the year and 
then with great difficulty of travel. The conditions of life were 
primitive. The inhabitants were miners, many of them imported 
from the tin mines of Cornwall. There were, an early settler said, 
only something like three score homes of the socially elect, that is, 
of people who by education and training might have acquired tastes 
a little more complex than those of the laborers in the mines. It was 
these sixty homes that had to form the basis of the support of the 
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theatre. And they supported it to the extent of ninety consecutive 
performances a year. 

It was not until ’69 that the long gap across the plains was spanned 
and the railroad came to Denver. Two years later, a tiny narrow 
gauge, it reached the Little Kingdom. In ’74, when Central City 
burned, they brought fire-engines up on the train, but they were of 
no use. The gulch was dry! In six hours residences, banks, stores 
(the stores which even yet were objects of shopping expeditions by 
the ladies of Denver), and the Montana Theatre—all, all were gone. 
\ Langrishe was gone, and the mature Mrs. Langrishe and M’lle. 
Laurent with her pas seuls, as if they had perished in the flesh. 

For diversion during the busy years that followed, while the town 
was rebuilding, the inhabitants turned more and more to music. 
Everyone seemed to sing in the Little Kingdom. Those that did not 
sing played something, but singing was more popular. The Cornish 
miners sang T'rafalgar’s Bay and The Wreck of the Arethusa, tenors 
obliged with The Potato Famine at private parties and the musical 
group made constant formal bows to audiences. The choirs were 
vital parts of the social life and after the fire they took up cantatas 
quite seriously for a time. Then an executive genius appeared and 
fused them into an actual production. Their Bohemian Girl was 
so successful, both artistically and financially, that it seems almost 
inevitable that an opera house should result from it. 

Financed by popular subscription, the building was finished in 
the spring of ’78. It was built of masonry, very plain but imposing, 
with walls four feet thick. A Denver paper of the day describes the 
interior. “The large and comfortable gallery is swung across the 
rear of the auditorium but not carried down the sides. The floor of 
the parquette and dress circle slopes gently to the stage, giving every 
spectator a clear view of the performers. It is well lighted and 
heated, the central chandelier being a counterpart of the one in 
Central Presbyterian Church in Denver. There is not much ‘ginger- 
bread’ about the woodwork of the interior, which is ‘neat not gaudy,’ 
4 but the frescoing is fine, very fine, as elegant in its line as anything 
in the country. The artist appears to have been more ‘at home’ in 
the theatre than in the church. The centerpiece is an ‘open dome’ 
and one can almost imagine he is looking through the roof at the 
sky overhead, with angry clouds hurrying by en route to Georgetown 
direct, without change, as the railroad guides say. The drop curtain 
is also very fine, representing a Rhine scene, shown through parted 
drapery. The great stage is fully equipped with handsome new 
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scenery—everything is new about the building, from roof to base- 
ment—and there are four elegant dressing rooms, besides all the 
necessary space for the multitudinous ‘properties’ of the profession.” 
One might, for the purpose of record, add that the parquette and 
dress circles seated five hundred and the gallery two hundred and fifty. 
The building itself is 55’ x 115’ and the stage is 43’ x 53’. The archi- 
tect was R. S. Roeschlaub of Denver and the artist a Mr. Massman 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Massman deserves to be better known. I can find no reference 
to other work of his except the church in Denver, now destroyed and 
forgotten. But the ceiling of the Opera House is the work of a 
master. Allen True, the mural painter, has restored it and it stands 
today as a unique and fitting and beautiful thing. I have tried in vain 
to recall another piece of decoration in America to equal it. There 
are more elaborate murals, more profound and important ones, but 
none, it seems to me, that carries to such an ultimate perfection the 
function for which it is designed. It is rich and gay, alive and beau- 
tiful. It makes you feel that you are “going to the theatre.” And 
it seems to me to have the rarest of qualities, and the one least to 
be expected in a mining camp in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
the quality of style. 


There was, of course, the normal rivalry and heartache when it 
came time to plan the opening of such an institution, only to be 
subdued by a decision to have two formal openings, one by, for and 
with the musical crowd and the other dedicated to the drama. The 
music people got in first and gave a bang-up concert, although an 
orchestra was difficult, as no one wanted to be hidden in the pit. On 
the second night the local talent played School. Special trains came 
up from Denver. The Central City Register-Call reported the 
occasion fully, down to the last detail. They said, in part: “Among 
those noted by the inquiring reporter were Mrs. J. O. Raynolds in a 
black silk and velvet dress, princess style and pink hair ornaments, 
Mrs. T. D. Sears, lavender silk, princess en train, white opera cloak 
and blue flowers, Miss May Putnam, black grenadine and silk bows, 
and Miss Lulu Wood, an invisible green dress, pink silk garniture.” 

It is easy enough to recognize in these already slightly archaic 
events a quaintness that to us is tinged with the comic. Beside them, 
however, an Aimee Semple Macpherson will no doubt seem an 
incredible grotesque to our children. But it is moving and worthy 
of remembrance to know, too, the dignity of those simple days, to 
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witness the strength upon which they built a social system and forged 
the wilderness of the Pike’s Peak region into an integral part of a 
civilization. They were, maliciously it may be, criticized by other 
western towns for their giddiness in focusing so great an effort upon 
theatre. Their reply was to point to their churches, their school, 
their library, their public health, their preponderance of leadership 
in business and political affairs. What they did not say, what per- 
haps they did not themselves recognize, was that their theatre was 
a passionate, instinctive reaching towards something less tangible 
than reality, but quite as necessary. They were not merely, in the 
literal sense of the word, gold diggers. They were, as well, a whole 
community that wanted to live with grace. 

The Opera House was an experiment that proved difficult and 
not always successful. They were, even with the railroad, still ex- 
ceedingly remote. Theatrical fare was neither abundant nor always 
acceptable. One reads in a review of Couldock’s Hamlet a hope that 
the financial success would be great enough to persuade other stars 
that Central City was interested in something besides “female leg 
shows.” Yet the records of the productions in the new Opera House 
are amazing. I have a list before me. In one period of nine months 
I find twenty-seven professional attractions billed, or one about every 
ten days. These were often for one night only, but an occasional 
company stayed for several performaces. The character of the offer- 
ings is varied in the extreme. Denman Thompson followed Ten 
Nights In A Bar Room. I note Beulah Blethen in Farce, Comedy 
and Society Sketches, L. R. Stockwell in Hoyt’s 4 Midnight Bell, 
The Nominee, Fanny Barlow (and Her Gallant Grey) in Mazeppa, 
Beach and Brown’s Minstrels, Miss Clara Thropp in Where’s 
Matilda?, Brown’s In Town, The Hottest Coon In Dixie, Arthur 
Donaldson in Yon Yonson, Lincoln J. Carter’s Masterpiece of Stage 
Realism—Under the Dome—(See the Marvelous Storm and Great 
Ferry Boat Scenes), John L. Sullivan in 4 Trip Across the Ocean 
(A Show A Lady Can Enjoy), Arthur Aiston in Bret Harte’s 
Tennessee’s Pardner, Belle Archer in Hoyt’s 4 Contented Woman, 
and The South Before the War (With the Only and Original Picka- 
ninny Band, also The Passion Play, reproduced in Sterioptican 
Pictures. ) 

But Central City had reached its zenith with the opening of the 
new theatre. That marks the end of an era. Leadville had struck 
pay dirt. Other camps all over the state were drawing attention. One 
by one the agents of the powder companies were moving from Central 
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to Denver, a better distributing point. Soon the smelter moved too, 
so that it could better tap the business from the rich camps in the 
southern part of the state. But, to crown it all, H. A. W. Tabor built 
the Tabor Grand Opera House in Denver, a theatre that became 
famous all over the country for its lavishness. It had lots of red 
plush and soft lights and was altogether admirable for its day. It 
was totally lacking, however, in the timeless beauty of the real thing, 
which was at Central City. It helped the mountain theatre in one 
way, however. It brought to the West every touring attraction of 
any pretensions whatever, and for some years yet everything that 
came to Denver came to Central as well. Thus the quality of the 
programs improved considerably and now we hear of Booth, Warde, 
Jefferson, Rose Coghlan, Maggie Mitchell, with only an occasional 
Fanny’s Female Minstrels sandwiched in between. Lotta was en- 
chanting as the Marchioness in Little Nell. She knew the mining 
camps and had learned just when to break into a wild jig or break- 
down to win the most bouquets of gold dust, gold and silver coins. 
Edward Harrigan came in Old Lavender, Patti Rosa in Dolly Var- 
den, Frank Daniels in Puck, John L. Sullivan in Honest Hearts and 
Willing Hands (and this time he does not say if it is a show a lady 
can enjoy). Kellogg, Cary, DeMurski, Sothern, Janauschek, Bar- 
rett, Kean, Rignold, Mrs. Scott Siddons, Blind Tom, and Charlotte 
Thompson pass across the scene. But already the old timers are find- 
ing difficulty in remembering whether they saw these dear ghosts in 
Central City or in Denver. The tide is ebbing out of the mountains 
very swiftly. At one time a hundred families moved from Central 
to Denver in a single group. Eventually they put a projection room 
in the Opera House, then even that darkened and only shadows were 
left. 

A few people remembered the Periclean age of Central. 
The old Opera House still stood. Occasionally someone who 
knew the history of the theatre in America would turn up 
to visit it. They could see little, for the roof had caved in 
somewhat, the walls were black, the ceiling water-stained and oblit- 
erated and partly fallen, too. Since 1910 it had been the haunt only 
of the mountain rats. A Mr. Peter MacFarlane owned it. He was 
the contractor who had built it, and he kept it as a cherished pos- 
session. The legend of the ghost theatre spread across the country. 

Central is not really a ghost town, as it is called. It still has a 
payroll of something like forty thousand dollars a month, which 
is far from ghostly. At night lights gleam and there are a few men 
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eating dinner at the old Teller House. However, the main tide of 
the world has passed it by. There is no evidence of dilapidation. 
The austere dwellings perch precariously over the gulch, and about 
them is the atmosphere of another world. Dessicated, dingy, harsh, 
weather-stained, they have an unnatural quality. Perhaps it is the 
absence of color, of filling stations and sign boards. At any rate, 
there remains a starkness, a curious authenticity about it. Artists 
have begun to go there in the summer. They speak of it as Ameri- 
can Gothic. “And, you know, there’s a marvelous old theatre—” 


When the heirs of Peter MacFarlane presented the building to 
Denver University the authorities were somewhat staggered by the 
gift. They hadn’t the least idea what to do with it. Fortunately 
they were not long in catching Pike’s Peak fever and their enthu- 
siasm spread as it grew. The old Central City clan were not all gone. 
Their children perceived that this was not only a first-class historical 
monument of their own past, but something memorable and fine in 
itself, a kind of symbol around which they could be proud to rally. 
At first the idea was to reopen the theatre for a commemorative festi- 
val each year. California has its missions, the cowboys go to Chey- 
enne and Pendleton. Nowhere else could the west of the gold miners 
be preserved as it could here. There could be an old mining play 
revived and the town could be dressed up in crinolines and stage 
coaches and a faro game. 

But the theatre was too important for that. To revive an old play 
simply for the amusement in it seemed to cheapen the theatre, to 
be unfitting. The building simply stood there and, in spite of its 
grime and neglect, it imposed an obligation, delivered a challenge 
either to let it alone or to do something worthy with it. Then an 
ally developed in an unexpected quarter. Robert Edmond Jones 
became interested, and then enthusiastic over the old hall. This effec- 
tually disposed of the early boy-scout ideas and put the project on 
a basis that would make it interesting not only locally but to the 
whole country. 

A survey was made of the theatre itself. The rats had made it 
so bad that the cleaners had to use gas masks to get in under the 
stairs. But the building itself was as sound as ever. The greater 
part of the frescos were intact under their layer of grime. Allen 
True volunteered to restore the rest. The chandelier was gone. 
Someone replaced it with a fine one of the period. Curiously enough 
the chairs were in excellent condition. They are not seats, they are 
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solid hickory chairs, extremely comfortable. Miss Ann Evans, bril- 
liantly, proposed to sell them as memorials to those intrepid pioneers 
who had first used them. They were to cost $100 each and were to 
be carved across the top of the back with the name of the person for 
whom they were bought, with only one date, the year they came to 
Colorado. A few sold at once. Then someone bought five, named 
one for her father, another for the painter of the frescos and the 
rest for famous characters of the town who had left no descendants 
to remember them. The idea caught on, with remarkable results. 
The widow of a great western newspaper owner bought chairs in 
memory of several of the outstanding newspaper men of the early 
days. A group of architects subscribed to buy one chair in memory 
of the architect of the theatre. Not all the chairs have yet been sold, 
but no effort has yet been made. The money has come in fast enough 
to put on a new roof, restore the decorations and keep the chair 
carver busy. 

So the old opera house grows into a real monument, in spite of 
the fact that we determined to keep it first and foremost a theatre, 
not a museum. And it was, actually, a real theatre, with exceptional 
acoustics, without a single bad seat, with fly galleries and a stage 
big enough for The Miracle. And, after all, why should not The 
Miracle put the idea of an American Salzburg in our heads? Is 
that idea more visionary and fantastic than the erection of the theatre 
in the first place? Why, in the face of the intellectual disintegration 
of the commercial theatre, should we not aspire to gather the very 
best in the theatrical world, ancient or modern, American or foreign, 
for one triumphant production each summer We will not be fabu- 
lously rich, but neither does it seem that we shall be hopelessly 
cramped for money. Last summer over a quarter of a million tourists 
drove through Estes Park, only a few miles from Central City. They 
might provide the sinews for “a season.” Thus we have a building, 
an endowment, an audience, and an illustrious director for a first 
production. But better, we have the intangible backing of a fine 
tradition, an inherited perception of the importance of the theatre. 

And our fathers taught us how to work miracles. 
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THE CENTRAL City OperA House 


The parquette and the dress circle 
with the original hickory chairs, 
sturdy as ever they were in 1878. 
The dictum of the Denver reporter 
in that year remains unchanged: 
“There is not much ‘gingerbread’ 
about the woodwork of the interior, 
which is ‘neat not gaudy’ but the 
frescoing is fine, very fine, as elegant 
in its line as anything in the country.” 
The detail (at the left) from the 
splendidly ornate ceiling satisfactorily 
authenticates his statement. 





































































THE NATIONAL THEATRE IN WEIMAR 


This playhouse, built in 1907, will 
observe the Goethe centennial this 
summer with appropriate cere- 
monies and productions. Before it 
stands the Goethe-Schiller monu- 
ment by Rietschel erected in 1857. 
During Goethe’s young manhood 
dilettante plays in which Duke 
Carl August and his mother and 
members of the duke’s entourage 
took part, were frequent in Wei- 
mar. The picture at the left shows 
Goethe as Orestes and Corona 
Schroeter in the name part of 
Goethe’s Iphigenie. (Courtesy 
German Tourist Information) 














THE AUDIENCE ON THE 
ROAD 


A Calendar for the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


T would be pleasant if the year 1932 could go down into history 
I as a year of the breaking down of the walls which separate 
men from their fellows—not only those which have been built, 
stone upon stone, around great cities, but tariff walls and customs 
barriers, walls of language and ignorance and misunderstanding. 
There is no force so strong against all these as a common enjoy- 
ment of the arts, a penetration into their universal language. This 
is the Fifth Travel Calendar that THEATRE ARTs has published in 
an endeavor to direct the attention of visitors to foreign lands to 
something beyond the dead records of museums and the trade jour- 
nalism of shops, to the plays and dances, the folk festivals and art 
festivals through which shine a people’s pride in the past and hope 
for the future. This year’s calendar is not, we must admit, as 
rich as usual, and it may not be absolutely accurate. A good many 
established organizations have been obliged to give up for the year 
their regular festivities or to postpone some especially planned, and 
schedules are still changing. It would be well to verify the date of 
any special performance on arrival in the country. But no year 
can be completely barren of dramatic emphasis which contains such 
events as the opening of the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
the celebration of the Goethe Centenary, the renewed Festival at 
Malvern, the opening of the Central City Opera House. 

Anyone who realizes how important the perfection of the human 
body is as an instrument for all the dramatic arts, will find the 
Olympics at Los Angeles magnets of great power and even more 
so the Irish Olympics (Aonach Tailteann), which make the direct 
transition to the theatre by the section of their celebration devoted 
to a dramatic art festival—Editor’s Note. 





AUSTRIA 


For many years Salzburg has been one of 
the chief centres of every summer’s travel 
life. Gradually Austria has come to feel 
how much may be gained by pointing the 
way to other parts of the country where 
travellers may find the arts and native life 
both worth seeing, and plans are under 
way to build up a drama-travel-guide all 
the way from Salzburg to Vienna. It is 
not ready yet, but visitors may find it when 
they arrive. Even last year Richard 
Teschner’s marionettes had been discovered 
by American and English visitors to 


Vienna who made record audiences for 
these perfect players. With the Burg- 
theater and the Symphony and the Theatre 
Collection of the National Bibliothek, di- 
rected by that distinguished friend of the 
theatre, Dr. Josef Gregor, Vienna is al- 
ways well worth while. 

April 3 (Eisenstadt). Celebration of 
Haydn’s 200th birthday. 

May 8 (Salzburg). Performance of 
Mozart’s opera, Thamos, King of Egypt, 
by the Salzburg Choir. 

June 5-19 (Vienna). Festival Weeks. 

July 30-August 31 (Salzburg). Drama 
and Music Festival. Hofmannsthal’s 
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Everyman, staged by Max Reinhardt, in 
front of the Cathedral, July 31, August 3, 
7, 14, 17, 21, 28. A Dance Drama, Das 
Juengste Gericht (The Last Judgment), 
music by Handel, choreography by Mar- 
garete Wollmann, August 8, 17. The 
operas: Rosenkavalier, July 30, August 9, 
22, 29. Seraglio, July 31, August 7, 14. 
Orpheus, August 2, 13, 23. Cosi fan 
tutte, August 4, 30. Magic Flute, August 
6, 16. Oberon, August 12, 20, 27. Figaro, 
August 15. Woman Without a Shadow, 
August 19, 26. Fidelio, August 24, 31. 
Orchestra Concerts, July 31, August 3, 5, 
7, 11, 14, 15, 21, 25, 28. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British note this year might well be- 
gin, “The whole of the British Isles invites 
you to attend .. .,” for the record that 
begins with the Scottish Festival of Com- 
munity Drama and emphasizes the Shake- 
speare Birthday Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon and Sir Barry Jackson’s drama festi- 
val at Malvern, (which includes the new 
Shaw play, Too True To Be Good) goes 
on to Ireland for Aonach Tailteann of 
which the announcement of the Dramatic 
Art Section says: “The aim [of the con- 
test] . . . is to assist in the development of 
the Art of the Theatre in Ireland, and to 
promote a right relation between drama and 
the life of the community. ... The casts 
shall conform to the following regulations: 
The International Section shall be open to 
all persons of Irish descent.... The Na- 
tional Section shall be open to (1) All 
persons of Irish birth, and (2) All persons 
who have been resident in Ireland during 
the twelve months previous to June Ist, 


1932.” 


Within range of all these special festivals 
the little theatres as well as the provincial 
repertories are clearing their stages for spe- 
cial performances, and within the same 
range schools of the drama and speech like 
Elsie Fogerty’s Central School and the 
school at Citizen House, Bath, are prepar- 
ing special courses which indicate that they 
know how many of the season’s tourists 
will be teachers and students. There is 
even in preparation at Buxton the first in- 
ternational congress of the dance from 
July 25 to August 20. And although in 
this upspringing festival life London is not 





England, London is always London. And 
that is enough for any man. 





April 8-9 (Glasgow). Scottish Com- 
munity Drama Festival. 

April 13-May 28 (Stratford on Avon). 
Shakespeare Birthday Festival, with the 
opening of Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
on April 23rd. 

April 25-28 (Isle of Man). Manx 
Music Festival. 

May 1 (Burnley). Barefoot procession. 

May 1 (Minehead). Hobby Horse 
parade. 

May (Dublin). Re-opening of Abbey 
Theatre following return of Abbey Play- 
ers from American tour. 

May 2-7 (Blackpool). British Dance 
Festival. 

May 5 (Tissington, Derbyshire). Old 
Custom. “Dressing the Wells.” 

May 9 (Helston, Cornwall). Old Cus- 
tom. “Furry” Dance. 

May 16 (Bampton, Oxford). Folk 
Dance Festival. 

May 23-28 (Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire). Welwyn Drama Festival. 

May 29 (Throughout England). Oak 
Apple day. 

June (Throughout Ireland). Celebra- 
tion, Religious and Civic, of 1500th Anni- 
versary of Landing of St. Patrick in Ire- 
land. 

June 3 (London). King’s Birthday Cele- 
bration. The Trooping of the Colors. The 
Horse Guards Parade. 
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THE THEATRE IN LENINGRAD: PETROV 


In the propagandist Petroleum Petrov employed a divided masking curtain 
composed of factory symbols—pipes, boiler heads, switch boards, ventilators, 
riveted beams, and steel plates. As sections of the curtain were raised or 
lowered, scenes in the style of simplified realism could be revealed on vari- 
ous levels, as the scientist’s laboratory, a shooting gallery, a rest room, a 
park. The play was intended to impress upon the people the necessity ‘of 
spending large sums of money to support scientific experiments, in this case, 
with a view to making rubber from petroleum. The moving picture was 
used freely and artlessly to supplement the stage scenes. 








In Yanovsky’s play, Outrage, produced at the huge Academic Theatre 
in Leningrad (formerly the Alexandrinsky of the Tzars) Petrov presented 
a vital, first-hand picture of peasant strife in the collectivizing of the villages. 
By means of divided leaf screens, small wagon stages, house gables, bridge 
and embankments, moved freely before the eyes of the audience, he created 
a pageant of widely varied and swiftly changed scenes that gave beauty and 
excitement to a frankly propagandistic melodrama. These photographs of 
Russian productions are from the collection of Ernest Bradlee Watson. 
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THE THEATRE IN LENINGRAD: MONAKOV 


The versatile actor-manager, Nikolai Monakov, has devoted his Great State 
Dramatic Theatre in Leningrad to highly stylized experimentation. At his 
disposal are four great wagon stages that move on tracks and turn-tables, 
enabling him to project his scene out into the audience or move its elements 
in fantastic patterns with weird light play into unexpected shapes. A circular 
stage is used for effects in which constructivist and unit sets are employed 
freely in combination with other styles of appropriate setting as in this 
production of The Moon at the Left by Bill-Bielotzerkowski. 








In Monakov’s amusing interpretation of Moliere’s Tartuffe the symbolic 
constructivist units are varied by stylistic changes of decoration expressive 
of the scenes of the play. The drains that symbolize Bolshevism’s sugges- 
tion for ridding society of religious cant are varied to make fantastic rococo 
doorways for a drawing room. The disc serves as ornamental window, as an 
ikon in which to display Tartuffe to his worshippers, and as a barred door. 
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June 6-11 (Norwich). King Richard III, 
at the Maddermarket Theatre. 

June 18 (Canterbury). Annual Festival 
Day of the friends of Canterbury Cathed- 
ral, after four days of Festival music. 

June 24 (Stonehenge). Midsummer 
morning’s ceremonies. 

June 27-July 10 (Dublin). Amateur 
Dramatic Art Tournament (International 
in English and National in Gaelic) under 
auspices of Aonach Tailteann. 

June 29-July 10 (Dublin). The Irish 
Olympic. The Tailteann Games (Aonach 
Tailteann). 

July 5 (Isle of Man). Ancient Tyn- 
wald Ceremony. World’s Oldest Open 
Air Parliament. 

August 1-20 (Malvern). Drama Festi- 
val: English drama from sixteenth century 
to modern times. The Play of the Wether, 
by John Heywood; Ralph Roister Doister, 
by Nicholas Udall (Mondays). The 
Alchemist, by Ben Jonson (Tuesdays). 
Oroonoko, by John Southerne (Wednes- 
days). Tom Thumb the Great, by Henry 
Fielding (Thursdays). London Assurance, 
by Dion Boucicault (Fridays). Too True 
to Be Good, by Bernard Shaw (Saturdays). 
Each week of the three there will also be 
a course of lectures by Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, M.A.; Dr. F. S. Boas; Mr. 
Bonamy Dobree, M.A.; Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie. 

August (Dublin). Gate Theatre opens 
for season 1932-33. 

September 5 (Abbots Bromley, Stafford- 
shire). Old Custom. Dance of the Deer 
Men. 

September 18-19 (Week St. Mary, 
Devon). Week St. Mary Revel. 

October 12 (Stratford on Avon). “Mop” 


Fair. 
FRANCE 

In the travel calendar of March, 1929, 
there was a long list of the pardons which 
travellers through the French countryside 
are so happy to come upon and so sorry to 
find they have just missed. Many of 
these are annual dates. Some few, espe- 
cially scheduled for 1931, were added to 
this list in last year’s calendar. Below 
are a few additional dates, especially sched- 
uled for this year. Beyond that France 
does not seem to know what she will be 
doing this Summer by way of important 
theatrical productions. There is always 


something happening in August in the old 
theatre at Orange. There is always some- 
thing especially arranged for American 
travellers in Paris and something (which is 
apt to be in the smaller theatres of Paris) 
which is more what Americans care to see. 
And in wandering through the country 
one is always apt to come upon things such 
as the Féte of Jeanne d’Arc held through- 
out France on May 15th; the Féte de Gay- 
ant at Donai, July 9th, in which a gro- 
tesque wickerwork figure, 25 feet high, ac- 
companied by “his, wife and children,” 
parades for several days; the mystery play 
at Alise-Sainte-Reina on September 10th. 


Pardons 
May 19 (Treguier). 
June 19 (Le Faouet). 
June 23 (St. Jean-de-Doight, Treboul). 
For two days. 
June 29 (Plougastel-Davulas). 
July 24 (Gueslesquin). 
August 1 (Pleyben, Huelgoat). 
August 8 (Loctudy). 


August 15 (Cleden Poher, Roscoff, 
Quimper, Chateauneuf de Faou and 
Audierne). 

September 5 (Camaret, Quimperle, 


Benodet, Chateaulin). 
September 8 (Folgoet, Bannalec, Rumen- 


gol). 


GERMANY 


Germany this year is Goethe. And there 
will be Faust and Urfaust, Goetz and 
Urgoetz, Tasso and Iphigenie in many 
places beyond those listed below. Even if 
there is no Bayreuth or Oberammergau for 
contrast, there is always Munich, and the 
byways and mountain roads around 
Munich, where it is difficult for the 
traveller not to stumble over dances, open 
air theatres, pageants. 


Goethe Centenary 
Productions and Celebrations 
March 15-28 (Karlsruhe). Die Un- 
schuldigen and Die Laune des Verliebten, 
March 15; Goetz von Berlichingen, March 
19; Iphigenie, March 22; Clavigo, March 
= Faust, | and II parts, March 27 and 
March 20 (Leipzig). Festival Play 
Week. ‘‘Goethe-Shakespeare-Calderon”. 
March 20 (Mannheim). Faust, Parts 
I and II, Tasso, Stella, Goetz. 
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March 19 (Stuttgart). Clavigo, Goetz, 
Die Laune des Verliebten, Die Mitschul- 
digen, Die Geschwister, Iphigenie, Faust. 

March 20-28 (Weimar). German Na- 
tional Celebration. Goethe Centennial 
Week. Urgoetz, March 20. Egmont, 
March 21. Torguato Tasso, March 22. 
Die Natiirliche Tochter, March 23. Iphi- 
genie, March 24. Faust, I and II, March 
27-28. 

March 22 (Nordhausen). 
Goethe Celebration”. Egmont. 


“Young 


From a Goethe Centennial Postcard 


March 22 (Frankfurt). Inauguration of 
of the Goethe Museum extension. 

March 25-27 (Erfurt). Faust. 

May-Middle September (Frankfurt). 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, open air per- 
formances on the Roemerberg, of Egmont 
and Urgoetz. 

May 13 (Giessen). Municipal celebra- 
tion in conjunction with Goethe Society. 

May 22 (Bad Ilmenau). Tasso. 

June-Middle September (Weimar). Sat- 
urdays and Mondays a Goethe drama. 
Sundays opera. 

July 2-10 (Weimar). Second week of 
Festival Plays in the German National 
Theatre: Urfaust, Claudine, Die Natiir- 
liche Tochter, Tasso, Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit, Iphigenie, Egmont, Faust, 
Parts I and II. 

August 20-28 (Weimar). Third Week 
of Festival Plays. Music Festival of the 





Liszt Association: Concert (Tasso and 
Faust—Symphony by Liszt). 

August 28 (Thale, Harz Mts.). Morn- 
ing performance. Green Stage on the 
Witches’ Dancing Ground. Faust. Torch- 
light procession in the Bode Valley. Me- 
morial Ceremonies at the Goethe-Stone. 


Munich Festivals 


July 18, Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg (also August 1, 16, 21). 

July 20, Das Rheingold (also August 8). 

July 21, Figaros Hochzeit (also July 31, 
August 11, 19). 

July 22, Die Walkie (also August 10). 

July 23, Die Zauberflote (also August 
4, 13). 

July 24, Siegfried (also August 12). 

July 26, Gotterdammerung (also Aug- 
ust 14). 

July 27, Don Giovanni (also August 15). 

July 28, Tannhduser (also August 18). 

July 30, Parsifal (also August 6, 20). 

August 2, Idomeneo. 

August 3, Tristan und Isolde. 

August 7, Cosi fan tutte. 

August 9, Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail. 

August 23, Palestrina. 

August 25, Salome. 

August 26, Das Herz. 

August 28, Der Rosenkavalier. 


ITALY 


No news from Italy. Go back to the cal- 
endars of 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 for 
the traditional religious festivals. And 
make a note to be in Siena July 2nd and 
August 16th, the days of the first and sec- 
ond Palio races, of which a traveller wrote 
to THEATRE Arts in July, 1921: “The 
Palio, the traditional horse-race of the 
Tuscan city of Siena, is something more 
than the annual rivalry of seventeen sport- 
ing clubs. It is tradition, accumulated as 
thick as the statues on the facade of Siena’s 
cathedral. ... It is held every year on 
August 16, the day after Assumption, 
and also, in less pretentious form, on July 
2. Once, somewhere in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it was a ceremony in honor of the 
Virgin Mary. Later, as the town became 
rowdy ... the ceremony became a contest, 
with horse-races included, between the 
noble families. ... In time, the populace 
took over this horse-race. The various 
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CoLon Opera House, 


BuENos AYRES 


An exterior of 
beauty and dignity 
is that of this best 
known opera house 
of the Latin Amer- 
icas. (Photograph 
by Sherril Schell) 


VIENNA STAATSOPER 


The interior of one 
of Europe’s fam- 
ous opera houses. 





























La SCALA 


Vestibule and box entrances in Italy’s 
most elaborate opera house, at 
Milan. Here also the tradition of 
heroic splendor finds ample architec- 
tural recognition in the building itself. 


BAYREUTH OperA House 


The royal box of the Opera House at 
Bayreuth, designed by Bibiena, is as 
gorgeously decorated as the stage sets 
themselves, a fine example of the 
grandiloquent opera tradition. 
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athletic clubs of the city seem to have be- 
come a de facto executive committee to 
manage the event. The clubs put up their 
horses, announce themselves as representa- 
tives of the contrade or wards in which 
they reside, and summon the good citizens 
of each contrada to come out on race day 
and cheer for his ward’s victory.... The 
Palio cannot be imitated. It grew; it was 
not made. Yet I think its very traditional- 
ism can give a hint to those who long to see 
popular expressions of beauty in America. 
For the elements out of which the Palio 
grew, sectional rivalry and love of display 
are duplicated in many American cities.” 





boasted its own opera house, a theatre to be re- 
opened with a drama festival this summer. 
See Charles Bayly’s article, page 205. 


JAPAN 


Japan divides its festival life into two 
parts: that which honors nature and that 
which honors the gods or distinguished 
men. The historical and religious celebra- 
tions listed below are mainly of festivals 
scheduled for this year, but the flowers 
have a gracious way of reappearing at the 
right time, which permits their festivals to 
come in the right sequence year after year. 
We list them again for local color. 

Plum blossoms— Late January to 

March. 

Peach—Late March to April. 

Cherry blossoms—First half of April. 

Peonies—Late April to Mid-May. 

Wistaria—First half of May. 

Azaleas—Early in May. 

Irises—Late May to June. 

Morning-glory—July and August. 

Chrysanthemums—N ovember. 

Maple Leaves—Late October to mid- 

dle of November. 
April 25-26 (Tokyo). Yasukuni Shrine 


Festival. Circus and a large number of 





e “ah ‘ 
Central City, Colorado, in the days when it 


shows in the garden before the shrine 
dedicated to dead soldiers. 

May 15 (Kyoto). Aoi Matsuri or Hol- 
lyhock Festival. Old-time gendarmerie in 
court dress. Imperial chariot with capari- 
soned oxen. 

June 1-2 (Nikko). Grand Annual Festi- 
val of the Toshogu Shrine. About 1200 
officers attired in costumes of the Toku- 
gawa period in a stately procession down 
the cryptomeria avenue. 

June 14-16 (Tokyo). San-no Festival. 
Gorgeous shrine cars and gay celebration 
in the festival of the Hiei Shrine, one of the 
greatest events of the Edo period. 

July 11-13 (Haranomachi). Soma No- 
maoi Matsuri. Shrine-car procession and 
parade of a thousand cavaliers clad as an- 
cient samurai in heavy armor and mounted 
on stout horses. Hence the name—Festi- 
val of Wild Horses. 

July 17-24 (Kyoto). The fete for the 
Yasaka Shrine, parade of Hoko and Yama 
cars and a Divine Procession moving 
slowly through the streets to the rhythm of 
the jazz-like Gionbayashi. 

July 25 (Osaka). The Tenjin River 
Festival, fete of the Temma Tenjin Shrine. 
In the evening the sacred palanquin on a 
profusely decorated river-boat, accompan- 
ied by many elaborately designed floats and 
other crafts, makes a ceremonial trip over 
the rivers Dojima and Kizu. 


July 31 (Miyajima). Water Fete on 
the Inland Sea. During the night three 
decorated boats containing the sacred palan- 
quin, priests and musicians traverse the 
bay. Thousands of boats gather to see 
them. 

August 14-16 (Tokyo). Festival of Fu- 
kagawa Hachiman Shrine. 

September 13-16 (Tokyo). Festival of 
the Hikawa Shrine. 

September 14-15 (Tokyo). Festival of 
the Kanda Shrine. 

October 7-9 (Nagasaki). Suwa Shrine 
Festival. Fete once intimately connected 
with the life of the Chinese and the Dutch 
at this treaty port, celebrated with shrine- 
car processions and dedication dances. 

October 22 (Kyoto). Jidai Matsuri. 
Historical pageant a mile long with cele- 
brants in costumes representative of impor- 
tant epochs during a thousand years. 
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NORWAY 


May 17 (Oslo and Lillehammer). Nor- 
ways Independence Day, celebrated 
throughout the country with colorful pa- 
rades and festivals. Folk dances at the 
Open-Air Museums. 

June 23 (Oslo and Lillehammer). Mid- 
summer Night is celebrated throughout the 
country in the old Norse manner with bon- 
fires, open air dances and other festivals 
all through the long bright summer night. 
Plays and folk dances in the old Norse 
parish costumes, at the Open-Air Museums. 

July 29 (Throughout Norway). St. 
Olav’s Day. National festivals throughout 
the country. Of particular interest are the 
folk dances and parades. 

July and August (Bergen). Historical 
plays in King Haakon’s Banqueting Hall, 
built circa 1250. 

December 5-8 (Oslo). Special perform- 
ances at the National Theatre in honor of 
the Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson Centennial. 


SPAIN 


However Republican your heart may be, 
if you love pomp and pageantry there 
must be a dread lest the great and won- 
derful change that has come upon Spain 
may tarnish even slightly the glory of 
Spain’s traditional religious festivals. 
There is no telling what another year may 
bring. Surely this is the spring and the 
summer to go to Spain, especially since just 
after watching the passing of a Corpus 
Christi Day procession or the mystery play 
at Elche or the Apotheosis of Tauromachia 
at Pamplona, one has a chance to see the 
first coming of La Barraca, new Spain’s 
new theatre of which Mildred Adams 
writes on page 237. 

March 20-27 (Seville). Holy Week. 
Solemn processions of the Brotherhood of 
Penitence. 

April 23 (Barcelona). Rose Fete. 

A pril 23 (Alcoy). “Feast of the Moors 
and Christians.” Annual Fete takes place 
on the Eve and Day of St. George. 

April 27 (Throughout Spain). Fete of 
Domingo de la Montana. 

May 3 (Granada and Barcelona). Cruz 
de Mayo Fetes. 

May 15 (Madrid). Fete of San Isidro, 
the plowman patron saint of farmers. 

May 19 (Saragossa). Opening of Spring 
Pageant. 











An early Italian Traveling Theatre 
not unlike Spain’s new Barraca. 


May 26. Corpus Christi Festivals, 
especially notable in Granada. ‘Two weeks 
of general festivities, pageants, concerts and 
general rejoicings. In Seville, dancing by 
the seises (choir boys) who perform, in 
picturesque mediaeval page costumes, a 
series of stately dances before the altar in 
the Cathedral. In Toledo singular and im- 
pressive processions. 

June 23 (Barcelona). St. John’s Eve. 
(San Pedro Manrique). A traditional rite 
is observed under the name of “The Puri- 
fication by Fire.” 

June 25 (Jaca). Festival of St. Orosia. 

June 26-29 (Segovia and Avila). Festi- 
vals preceding the Day of St. Peter and 
Paul. 

July 7-14 (Pamplona). Festival of St. 
Firmin with its “Apotheosis of Tauro- 
machia.” 

July 22 (Valencia). Beginning of the 
great Valencia festivities. 

July 24-25 (Santiago de Compostela). 
Eve and Festival of St. James. 

August 13-15 (Elche). Mystery-play 
performed annually in the church. 

August 15 (Basque, Asturian and Gali- 
cian Cities). Feast of the Assumption. 
Popular Festivals. 

August 16 (Vinuesa). Pine-tree Festi- 
val, with tournaments, processions and rites 
of poetic mediaeval flavor. 
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September. Harvest Festivals in many 
regions of Spain, especially the south and 
the west. 

October 12 (Saragossa). Feast of the 
Virgen del Pilar. Processions, pilgrim- 
ages, folk-dances. 

October 12 (Throughout Spain). Fete 
of the Race. Celebrating the discovery of 
America by Columbus. 

October 24 (Cordova). Fete of San 


Rafael. 
SWEDEN 


March 5 (Stockholm). Royal Opera. 
Possibly an Opera Ball will be arranged. 
This ball is traditional and dates back to 
the close of the 18th century. 

March 25 (Stockholm). Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, conducted by Dr. Tullio 
Voghera. 

April 30. Valborgsmassoafton (Walpur- 
gis Night). The arrival of Spring is cele- 
brated all over the country by means of 
Walpurgis bonfires. The main celebrations 
in Stockholm are held at the open-air Mu- 
seum, Skansen. 

May (Date not fixed). Upsala. Spring 
festival. Songs by the undergraduates. 


June 6. Swedish Flag Day celebrated 
throughout the country. In Stockholm the 
principal festivities take place in the 
Stadium, most of the members of the Royal 
Family being present, and at the open-air 
Museum, Skansen. 

June 23-24. Midsummer Eve and Mid- 
summer Day celebrated all over the country 
with dancing round the Maypole. 

July. Sater (Dalecarlia). Saterspelen 
(The Sater Games), a local festival. 

July 23 (Vadstena) (Ostergétland). An- 
niversary of the death of St. Bridget. 
Evensong in the Abbey Church. 

July 26 (Stockholm). Bellman’s Day. 
Local festival, at which the memory of 
Carl Michael Bellman, the 18th century’s 
poet laureate of Stockholm, is celebrated 
with choral singing at Bellman’s bust in 
Djurgarden. 

September 17-18 (Stockholm). Chil- 
dren’s Day. ‘The principal festivities usu- 
ally take place in the Town Hall and in the 
Stadium. 

October 15-16 (Stockholm). The Day 
of the Blind. Celebrated with fairs, con- 
certs, etc. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE PLAYBOY 


By HERBERT FARJEON 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, on the night of Saturday, Janu- 
ary 26th, 1907, The Playboy of the Western World was pre- 


sented for the first time on any stage at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin. 

Of Mr. J. M. Synge, its author, much was expected. Three of 
his plays had already been produced and acclaimed masterpieces by 
men of discernment. One of them, The Shadow of the Glen, had 
been violently hooted at its opening performances. That the new 
piece would provoke some controversy seemed, therefore, not im- 
probable. 

Yet of those who entered the Irish National Theatre on the first 
night of The Playboy, few could have anticipated the fate in store 
for the comedy which they were to see. Lady Gregory and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats may have predicted that it would achieve a lasting place 
among the classics of dramatic literature. But if they did, they can 
hardly have foreseen that their prediction would be fulfilled only 
after one of the stormiest births in the history of theatrical creation. 

The preliminary announcements in the press had been calm and 
optimistic. “No one,” said Freeman’s Journal, “is better qualified 
than Mr. Synge to portray truthfully the Irish peasant living away 
in Western Ireland. He has lived with them for months at a 
stretch, in the Arran Islands and Mayo. He has noted their speech, 
their humours, their vices and virtues. He is one of the best Irish 
speakers in the country, and is thus brought into the closest contact 
with the people.” As for the story of the play, this was said to be 
based on an incident which actually happened in the West of Ire- 
land—but it would not be fair to tell the plot. “For,” said the same 
paper, “after all, a great part of the excitement is in watching a 
new story unfold itself.” 

In the light of what happened, these last words seem strangely 
prophetic. The excitement in the auditorium of the Abbey Theatre 
as the story of The Playboy of the Western World unfolded itself was 
so great that an even greater thrill was provided by the unfolding 
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of the excitement. At first the play was heard quietly. As it de- 
veloped, signs of uneasiness began to manifest themselves. There 
were points about this new comedy which did not please and which 
slowly drove the audience from suppressed irritation into the most 
demonstrative fury. That an Irish heroine should conceive a pas- 
sion for ‘a patricide jarred on national susceptibilities. That her 
passion should be shared by all the peasant girls of the countryside 
aggravated the insult. Murmurs of discontent arose as the charac- 
ters were heard to make free and extravagant play with sacred 
names. No less disturbing were the oaths actually put into the 
mouths of Irish men and women—oaths customary enough, no 
doubt, in the Irish streets and bogs, but far from customary in the 
Irish theatre. As for the unblushing reference on a public stage be- 
fore a mixed audience to that article of female underwear imme- 
morially known as a “shift,” was this not more than decent flesh and 
blood could bear? 

In the third act the storm, after much ominous rumbling, burst 
into activity. As Mr. W. G. Fay, the Christy Mahon of the night, 
rushed out to attack once more the father whose skull he had al- 
ready cracked, groans, hisses, hoots, howls and catcalls broke out in 
front. And from that point until the final fall of the curtain, little 
could be heard but the vociferous indignation of the protesters. The 
actors might have saved their voices, but they struggled valiantly on 
until the performance ended in an uproar. If ever a play stood con- 
demned by a first-night audience, it was The Playboy of the West- 
ern World. The playgoers left the theatre proclaiming that it was 
unpatriotic, that it was irreverent, that it was immoral, that Mr. 
Synge and Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory must be stark staring mad. 

The pit and gallery having returned their verdict, the critics, on 
Monday morning, proceeded to endorse it. 

The attack was led by Freeman’s Journal. “A strong protest,” 
wrote their representative, “must be entered against this unmiti- 
gated, protracted libel upon Irish peasant men and, worse still, upon 
Irish peasant girlhood. The blood boils with indignation as one re- 
calls the incidents, expressions, and ideas of this squalid, offensive 
production, incongruously styled a comedy in three acts. No ade- 
quate idea can be given of the barbarous jargon, the elaborate and 
incessant cursings of these repulsive creatures. Everything i3 a 
b——-y this or a b——-y that, and into this picturesque dialogue 
names that should only be used with respect and reverence are fre- 
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quently introduced. This hideous caricature would be slanderous 
of a Kaffir kraal. The piece is announced to run for the week; it 
is to be hoped that it will be instantly withdrawn. If a company of 
English artistes attempted such an outrage the public indignation 
would be rightly bitter. Indeed, no denunciation could be suffici- 
ently strong. The whole affair is absolutely incomprehensible how- 
ever it is examined. That such a piece should have been conceived 
and written is strange enough; that it could be accepted, rehearsed 
and enacted at a house supposed to be dedicated to high dramatic 
art and truth would be past all belief but that it has actually been 
done. The worst specimen of the stage Irishman of the past is a 
refined, acceptable fellow compared with that imagined by Mr. 
Synge, and as for his women, it is not possible, even if it were desir- 
able, to class them.” 

All the papers were not equally wholesale in their condemnation. 
The Irish Times, the most temperate, recognised that in Mr. 
Synge’s work there was “much to commend.” At the same time, it 
took exception to some of the dialogue. 

The Evening Mail, in a racy article, declared that the piece was 
a matter for contempt rather than for indignation. “If a writer is 
stupid enough to suggest that the Irish people are cannibals or 
gorillas, my hand will not fumble for the sword-hilt.” 

The second performance of The Playboy must have been awaited 
by the directors of the Irish National Theatre with some anxiety, 
but they can hardly have anticipated anything like the pandemon- 
ium which reigned throughout the evening. 

“For a few minutes after The Playboy had been begun,” the 
Freeman’s Journal reports, “the rather smart dialogue was ap- 
plauded. But an extraordinary change soon occurred. Hisses testi- 
fied to the disapprobation of the house at the manner in which the 
self-accused patricide, Christopher Mahon (Mr. W. G. Fay) was 
taken to the arms of the Western peasants. This hostile manifesta- 
tion reached an acute stage when it was decided that Mahon was to 
remain during the night in Flaherty’s public-house, the only other 
inmate of which would be the publican’s daughter, Margaret 
(Maire O’Neill). 

“(Now the uproar assumed gigantic dimensions. Stamping, boo- 
ing, vociferations in Gaelic, and the striking of seats with sticks 
were universal in the gallery and pit. Amidst this Babel of sounds 
the refrain of ‘God Save Ireland’ was predominant. Loud shouts 
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were raised of ‘We won’t have this,’ ‘It is not good enough for 
Dublin,’ and ‘What would be tolerated in America will not be 
allowed here.’ ” 

* * . * * 


The curtain was drawn. The audience cheered. The band 
played. The music was drowned in the singing of Hurrah for the 
Men of the West, The Peeler and the Goat, and other apposite 
songs, until a dozen policemen entered the theatre and took up a 
position in the pit, while another body of policemen was stationed 
outside the building. They were received with a torrent of boos. 

“The performance was resumed. Mr. Fay addressed the house. 
Amidst booing and other conceivable and almost inconceivable 
noises the action of the drama was proceeded with. It was mere 
dumb show so far as the artists were concerned. Not a syllable 
they spoke could be heard. ... 

“Now the unexpected happened. As the result of some appar- 
ently mystic sign or command, the constables turned right about 
and marched in stately style out of the building. Needless is it to 
state that the victorious occupants of the pit and gallery signalised 
their success by triumphant yells, shouts, tramping of feet... . At ten 
o’clock the curtain was raised on the second act. Once more the 
performance was merely pantomime owing to the hurricane of hiss- 
ing with which it was greeted. A similar fate awaited the third 
act. For fully five minutes after the performance had concluded, 
the building was the scene of great excitement.” 

Thus the second night of The Playboy belied the common reputa- 
tion of second nights for flatness. The next day, and for many days 
afterwards, the papers were full of reports, leaders, criticisms and 
letters on the vexatious comedy from Lady Gregory, Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Synge, Mr. Padraic Colum, Mr. Stephen Gwynn and other 
Irish celebrities. “Should a play,” asked one writer, “which rep- 
resents the peasants of Ireland as a pack of degraded Yahoos, who 
glorify a foul-mouthed scoundrel because he murdered his father, 
be tolerated on the boards of an Irish theatre?” “Calumny gone 
raving mad,” said another. But A. E. declared The Playboy to be 
“the only play performed at the Irish National Theatre which he 
had been able to sit out with complete satisfaction,” while Mr. 
George Birmingham defended the piece in a satirical article, mak- 
ing great fun of the horror aroused by the mention of the shift. 
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“You cannot find out from the Irish papers what this word is,” he 
wrote, “because they are all too modest to print it.” 

Also, there were, inevitably, interviews. One of these was with 
Mr. Synge, who had been cornered by a reporter behind the scenes 
immediately after the hubbub of Monday night and who, “excited 
and restless, the perspiration standing out in great beads over his 
forehead and cheeks,” seemed “scarcely in a mood for being inter- 
viewed.” But the reporter was merciless, and the poor author sub- 
mitted, although obviously longing to get away all the time. Here 
are the questions and replies. 

“Do you imagine that you have been holding the mirror up to 
nature?” 

“No, no.” 

“What was your object in this play?” 

“Nothing. The idea pleased me and I worked it up.” 

“But do. you see how it displeases others? And did you ever 
think, when writing it, how it would be received by the public?” 

“T never thought of it. It does not matter a rap. I wrote the 
play because it pleased me, and it just happens that I know Irish 
life best, so I made my methods Irish.” 

“But the main idea of your play is not a pretty one. You take 
the worst form of murderer, a patricide, and set him on a pedestal 
to be worshipped by the simple, honest people of the West. Is this 
probabler” 

“No, it is not, and it does not matter. Was Don Quixote prob- 
able? and yet it is still art.” 

“What was it that at all suggested the main idea of the play?” 

“T knew a young fellow in the Arran Islands who had killed his 
father, and the people befriended him and sent him off to America.” 

“But did the girls all make love to him because he had killed his 
father?” 

“No, those girls did not, but mine do.” 

“What is your idea in making them do it?” 

“It is to bring out the humour of the situation. It is a comedy, 
an extravaganza, made to amuse.” 

“The plot appealed to your own artistic sense, and for the rest 
you did not care?” 

“Yes, and I don’t care a rap how the people take it.” 

“And what, Mr. Synge, do you propose to do for the rest of the 
week, in face of what has taken place to-night?” 
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A scene from Synge’s famous comedy as produced by 
the Irish Theatre of New York in their playhouse 
at the Barbizon under the direction of Patrick Far- 
rell. (Photograph by Jacobsen) 
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Maureen Delany and Barry Fitzgerald of the Abbey 
Theatre Company, now on tour in the United States, 
in a scene of a folk-comedy which came from the 
pen of the company’s director, Lennox Robinson. 
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“We shall go on with the play to the very end, in spite of all. I 
don’t care a rap.” 


So the play went on, Lady Gregory firmly declaring that it was 
for the fiddler to choose the tune and that the run would even be 
prolonged if the demonstrations did not cease, the directors being 
determined that the piece should get a fair hearing. But the third 
night (with penny trumpet obligato) was as bad as, if not worse 
than, the second. Mr. Yeats, who made at least three speeches dur- 
ing the course of the performance, declared afterwards that he did 
not hear six consecutive lines of the dialogue. It was on this night 
that the police, taking action, began to make arrests, and it was on 
this night that a band of Trinity students turned up in force to de- 
fend the play, creating, according to an account written by “One of 
the Ejected,” even more commotion than the anti-Playboy faction. 

“T saw,” says this witness, who clearly observed the proceedings 
with a partisan eye, “Mr. Yeats going round with the police and 
pointing out men to them. I saw him give two Irish-speaking gen- 
tlemen in charge and accompany them to the station. Mr. Yeats 
looked as though he was thoroughly ashamed of himself, yet was 
determined to brazen out his false position. The crowning spectacle 
of this tragi-comedy was the sight of a cordon of police surrounding 
the Abbey Theatre to protect it from the people; and as I went 
home, I said to myself with a sigh, This ends the ‘National’ Theatre 
of Ireland.” 

Although, during the police court proceedings which followed, 
Mr. Yeats aroused some ridicule by confessing that Irish was a lan- 
guage he did not understand, and however he may have looked to 
“One of the Ejected,” it cannot be said that he behaved in the least 
like one who “was thoroughly ashamed of himself.” He defended 
the play in the press; he made speeches about it on the stage; he 
championed it in the witness-box, affirming The Playboy to be no 
more a caricature of the people of Ireland than Macbeth is a car- 
icature of the people of Scotland or than Falstaff is a caricature of 
the gentlemen of England; moreover, he challenged the anti-Play- 
boy faction to a public debate. The challenge was accepted, the 
debate was held. A vigorous attack was launched by Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence, who declared that Mr. Yeats, by introducing the police, 
had struck “one of the strongest blows of modern times against the 
freedom of the theatre.” Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, concurring, said 
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that “the play was bad, the disturbances worse, and the methods em- 
ployed to quell the disturbances worst of all.” These disturbances, 
whether through the action of the police or the physical limitations of 
the rioters, diminished as the week went on. 

Wednesday saw more trouble and more arrests. Some of the dia- 
logue, however, had been expunged, which the audience was quick to 
signalise, when Mr. Yeats entered the stalls, by crying out, “Who cut 
the comedy?” On Thursday the pit was again lined with constables, 
but on this night, despite intermittent eruptions, the play was given a 
fair hearing for the first time. Friday and Saturday were better still. 
And so, in the end, The Playboy was brought successfully, though 
not without a stern application of the forceps, into the world. 

Mr. William Boyle, the Irish playwright, was so angry with Lady 
Gregory and Mr. Yeats that he withdrew all his own comedies from 
the Abbey Theatre. But Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats bore bravely 
up. No doubt they decided that the game was worth the candle. 





Signet of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
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THE THEATRE IN THE 
SPANISH REPUBLIC 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


A BARRACA is new Spain’s newest gesture toward establishing 
the arts as an active force in the life of the Republic. The 
word means “a hut,” and its rolling Spanish syllables are cus- 
tomarily applied to the thatched farmhouses set in the midst of Val- 
encian market gardens. But this barraca will be unusually versatile, 
taking to wheels and travelling about the countryside when it wearies 
of staying in one place, setting up its house in the squares and the mar- 
ket places of towns and villages all over Spain. For this barraca is a 
theatrical venture, undertaken with government sanction by students 
at the University of Madrid who are planning to revive the old 
Spanish classics and produce the newest experimental plays. 

The project was announced in December with all the impressive- 
ness which accompanies official acts of the new Spanish Republic. 
No one person has taken credit for it, but one of its moving spirits is 
Federico Garcia Lorca, and anyone who knows the sociable ways of 
that young poet can set the scene in which the plan was probably 
evolved—a Madrid cafe after midnight, blue smoke blurring the 
lights, a group of students around a marble-topped table spotted with 
tall glasses of café con leche, everybody bursting with ideas, talking 
all together, until gradually the conversation and the attention fo- 
cussed on the theatre, the things Garcia Lorca was saying about it, 
the possibility of having one of their own. 

But this is much more than a bit of midnight enthusiasm. It has 
been accepted by the Republic as an integral part of its educational 
plan, has been granted the official approval of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and given a state subsidy of three hundred thousand pesetas with 
which to meet expenses. The expenses will be limited to materials 
demanded by the productions, for none of the people engaged in the 
enterprise will be professionals or receive salaries. All of them will 
be students, or friends of the idea. The president of the board of 
directors will be the president of the Spanish Students Union. 
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The project will center at first in Madrid. Its sponsors hope that 
it will spread from there to other university centers of Spain such as 
Granada, Sevilla, Salamanca, Barcelona. “La Barraca,” says Sefior 
Garcia Lorca, explaining the enterprise, “will really be two barracas, 
one permanent, in Madrid, placed preferably in a public park, where 
plays will be presented while the students are at work in the winter 
time; the other, the wandering barraca, the caravan theatre, will go 
on wheels through the outskirts of Madrid and into La Mancha on 
week-ends and holidays. And in the summer we will tour Spain. 
We will have an omnibus for the actors, and a truck with two tents, 
one for men and one for women. That will also carry the scenery. 
Students will do all the work—students in Architecture will make the 
barracas and go along with us in the caravan to do the stage setting 
and the assembling, students in Philosophy will collaborate with the 
group of poets on the executive committee. 

“T myself will be writing new things and helping with the old 
ones. So will Vicente Aleixandre, our critic, all serenity and sense 
of balance. So will Manolo Altoguirre, the angel of La Barraca, 
who is going to the Amazon to write a poem. And Luis Cernuda, 
and many others. 

“The theatre is especially adapted to educational purposes here 
in Spain. It used to be the most important means of popular instruc- 
tion, popular exchange of ideas. In the days of Lope de Rueda it 
was just such a theatre on wheels as we are planning now. It went 
into all the villages, and gave all the famous old plays which for- 
eigners find so marvellous, and which are so badly neglected in Spain. 
Outside of Madrid today the theatre, which is in its very essence a 
part of the life of the people, is almost dead, and the people suffer ac- 
cordingly, as they would if they had lost eyes or ears or sense of taste. 
We are going to give it back to them in the terms in which they used 
to know it, with the very plays they used to love. We are also going 
to give them new plays, plays of today, done in the modern manner, 
explained ahead of time very simply, and presented with that extreme 
simplification which will be necessary for the success of our plan and 
which makes the experimental theatre so interesting. 

“We are going to try all sorts of things at first, and gradually work 
out the type and the technique that wins the best response. For in- 
stance, we want to put on the famous E/ mdgico prodigioso in two 
ways, on two succeeding nights—the first old-fashioned, realistic, the 
second simplified, stylized, as new as the latest experiment and as old 
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as the most ancient technique of stage setting and gesture. We will 
watch to see which the audience prefers. 

“We plan to adjust prices to the audience, too, to hold invitation 
performances for the rich people of a town, and then the following 
nights charge little or nothing, so that the working people can come. 
You see we really are very much in earnest. We believe we can do 
our part toward the great ideal of educating the people of our beloved 
Republic by means of restoring to them their own theatre. We will 
take Good and Evil, God and Faith into the towns of Spain again, 
stop our caravan, and set them to play their parts in the old Roman 
theatre in Mérida, in the Alhambra, in those plazas all over Spain 
that are the centre of the peoples’ life, those plazas that see markets 
and bull-fights, that are marked by a lantern or a cross. We have had 
a dream for a long time, and now we are working to make it come 
true.” 

Federico Garcia Lorca, poet, musician, dramatist, one of the most 
exuberant young writers who ever came out of Granada, is, if not the 
guiding genius—for he insists that this is entirely a matter of the 
students themselves—certainly the godfather of the plan. He has 
four volumes of poetry to his credit, and during the last few years has 
had several plays produced, most of them poetic dramas, sharply 
stylized, made for small and sensitive audiences. He put on at least 
one old miracle play in the Alhambra, and with Manuel de Falla 
staged a folk music festival that attracted attention all over Spain. 

His popularity with the students is echoed by the students’ pop- 
ularity with the new Republican government. Behind the official 
sanction of this venture, behind the tangible evidence of approval in 
that three hundred thousand peseta subsidy for La Barraca, is a tale 
that has not yet been told—the story of the students’ part in the revo- 
lution, and in the pre-revolutionary activities, that made the Republic 
possible. This caravan theatre, which is to take old dramas and new 
ones to the people, is the direct outcome of drama in real life. 
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GODS OF THE THEATRE 


By VERA KELSEY 
|: the colorful days before the whir of machinery had cut 


across the quiet functioning of Nature and her elements, every 

people had its gods and every god his power for good or ill 
over mortals. These invisible but potent beings struck fear and 
awe into the hearts of men. It was necessary to conciliate them, to 
appease their wrath, to thank them properly for rich harvests and 
for protection. Primitive logic also reasoned that, besides sacrifice, 
dance, song and dramatic performances would best placate the 
divine powers. Out of these sanctified, purposeful rites today’s 
theatre has sprung. 

In Greece it was Dionysus, god of wine, who moved man to sing 
and dance at the harvest season, pointing the road which led step by 
step to the imperishable dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. In Egypt it was Osiris, king before he was god, who, as he 
led his host through Ethiopia teaching mankind to plant vines and 
to sow grain, added to his company a troupe of singing, dancing 
satyrs. In China, as far back as 2000 B.C., hsien and wu, men and 
women mediums, danced and sang in worship of the gods or to in- 
duce them to send rain and other blessings. And in India, au- 
thority states that drama originated in a sacred dance accompanied 
by pantomime and song which thanked the gods for good fortune, 
or entreated them for rain, or begged for enduring and fruitful 
marriages. 

India has an even more enticing tale. According to the Natya- 
castra, oldest of the Sanskrit texts on the theory of the drama, the 
gods themselves originated Hindu drama. Perhaps a little weary 
of godliness, they begged of Brahma, the all-father, something that 
would please the eyes and ears alike. And Brahma* gave ear to the 
pleading and deigned to fashion a Veda in which tradition should 
be combined with instruction to the ends of men. 

To accomplish this he took from the Rgveda the element of reci- 
tation; from the Samaceda, song; from the Yajurveda, the mimetic 
art, and from the Atharvaveda, sentiment. Then he bade Vicva- 





® See A. Berriedale Keith in The Sanskrit Drama. 
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karman, the divine architect, to build a playhouse in which the 
sage, Bharata, was instructed to put into practice the art thus 
created. The gods accepted the new creation with joy. Shiva con- 
tributed to it the Tandava dance, expressing violent emotion. Par- 
vati, his spouse, gave the tender and voluptuous Lasya. Vishnu 
was responsible for the four dramatic styles essential to the effect 
of a play. With these elements, it was Bharata’s duty to transfer 
to earth .this celestial Veda. The result of his efforts was the 
drama—inevitably inferior and truncated—which has come down 
to us to-day. 

Japan too, according to tradition, owes its drama, not to mortal 
effort, but to the very human characteristics of peevishness, curi- 
osity and vanity which swayed Amaterasu, Sun Goddess and Divine 
Ancestress of the entire Japanese people. Her mischievous brother, 
The Strong One, offended her. Furious, she shut herself securely 
in a cave. The light of the whole world went out with her. Man 
cowered, but the gods acted. The strength of The Strong One 
failing to remove the rock that sealed the cave, Ume-no-utsume, an 
ugly old goddess, tried cunning. Placing a huge drum near the 
mouth of the cave, she began to dance upon it. Amaterasu, piqued 
by the noise, peered out to ask what was happening. She was told 
that the gods were celebrating the arrival of a goddess even more 
beautiful than herself. This was too much. The Sun Goddess 
rolled the rock aside to view her rival. A mirror held before her 
face by the wily Ume-no-utsume, so entranced her with the beauty 
of the newcomer that she left the cave to see more clearly. Quickly 
The Strong One replaced the rock across the cave mouth. Retreat 
was cut off. Amaterasu came back to the world. With her came 
light. With her, too, the seedling of drama. 

It is not easy to trace the steps by which each country came to 
choose, out of its scores or hundreds of gods, the peculiar deities 
of the theatre. The deities themselves are vanishing to-day but 
one may still catch a glimpse of their worship before the final 
curtains close. 


The theatre of ancient Greece was a national institution, grow- 
ing out of the life of the people and becoming an integral part of 
that life. This gave to Greek drama its universal quality. It 
evoked themes great enough to do justice to the gods, broad enough 
to hold the interest of a whole people; it made a theatrical per- 
formance a national event as well as a deep personal experience. 
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No one ever forgot—or was allowed to forget—that he was at- 
tending a religious ceremony. When the great theatre of Dionysus 
was erected near his temple on the Acropolis, the site was chosen 
partly because the theatre itself was regarded as a sort of temple 
to him and partly because it seemed fitting that celebrations in his 
honor should take place within the sacred enclosure. 

On the day before his festival, his statue, the Dionysus Eleuthe- 
reus, was escorted by torchlight to the theatre where it was placed 
in the orchestra in full view of the stage so that the god as well as 
his worshippers might enjoy the ceremonies. Even when, later, 
the theatre at Athens came to be “polluted” by gladiatorial con- 
tests, the vast audiences hurried to their seats shortly after day- 
break to be purified in a ceremony during which sacrifice was made 
and libations poured in front of the Dionysus statue. 

In the great amphitheatre, seating 30,000 people, out of the 67 
seats in the front rows reserved for dignitaries by the state, the 
foremost 54 were set aside for the priests and religious officers. 
And on an elaborate throne in the very centre of the front row the 
priest of Dionysus sat, like a god or king himself. So important 
was it that no one should dishonor the god by staying away that 
tickets were provided free to those too poor to pay. Slaves were 
released from their tasks, prisoners freed from their cells, to at- 
tend. And at the conclusion of the plays, presented in a competi- 
tion similar to that of the Olympic games, the victorious poet- 
playwright immediately sacrificed to Dionysus the goat he had re- 
ceived as award. 

Furthermore, it was decreed by the state that the actors, “... the 
artists of Dionysus be exempt from naval and military service in 
order that they may hold the appointed celebrations in honor of 
the gods.” 


Among the dances preserved by the musicians and dancers of the 
Imperial Court or Imperial Japanese Household, is the Embu, a 
charm or spell dance which always opens a Bugaku programme. 
Bugaku is a collection of some fifty dances accompanied by music, 
imported from China, Korea, Mongolia and India, which goes 
back to the ninth century, but the Embu seems to have come out 
of Japan’s own remote past. Its purpose is to drive away, before 
the programme begins, all evil spirits that may have slipped into 
the court or hall where the dances are performed, and it is given to- 
day by court dancers on occasions connected with court affairs. 
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Two dancers present the Embu. The first, clad in scarlet, en- 
ters from the left, carrying a long spear which he waves as he 
mumbles a prayer to the gods of heaven. On his exit, the second 
dancer, similarly dressed in blue, enters from the right, and wav- 
ing his spear, prays to the gods of earth. When his dance and 
prayer are completed the two return together, and dancing, pray 
for dead souls and the ghosts of the departed. 

The famous No drama and its parent, Kagura, or god music, 
are of course, closely allied both in purpose and content with wor- 
ship of the gods. The Kagura, pantomimes and dances accom- 
panied by music (called Mikagura in their most sacred form), 
were given especially to please the gods. Stages or open air theatres 
for their performance used to be a regular adjunct of many Shinto 
shrines, and though these are not so numerous to-day, the dances 
are still to be seen at shrine festivals all over Japan. They were 
also, and in many cases are still, performed at the festival of each 
local god by Miko, or virgin priestesses wearing masks. The per- 
formance over, the dancers were required to bathe themselves with 
water boiled over a fire made of sacred splinters from the temples 
of Ise. Kagura are given to-day before the Three Shrines in the 
Imperial Gardens in Tokyo. One of these shrines is sacred to the 
gods of Heaven and Earth, the second to the Sun-Goddess, Ama- 
terasu, and the third to the direct Imperial ancestors of the Im- 
perial line. 

The No, sacred dance drama of Japan, not only has many god 
plays and many gods in the leading roles, but is connected in its 
origin with the gods. Its ritual is found in a very ancient dance, the 
Okina, meaning Old Man. As the three characters in this mystic 
dance are believed to be personifications of gods, the Okina has for 
long been regarded as the most sacred of all the No dramas. Actors 
preparing to take part in it, fast and cleanse themselves for days. 

On the occasion of the play, the actor representing Okina enters 
very slowly, advances in the same manner to the centre and finally 
to the front. There, kneeling as if in the presence of the gods, he 
bows slowly until his face touches the floor. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the reverence in his own attitude, or the atmosphere of rev- 
erence which he creates about him. When he rises at last, an old 
man’s mask is placed upon his face and the other characters follow 
him in the dance. The dance has no great dramatic quality, but it 
embodies the sacred ritual and is held in great significance. 

Until a westerner learns that Kabuki, the modern theatre of 
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Japan, dates back some 400 years, he finds it a bit incongruous that 
it, too, should have its gods. Gods somehow do not associate them- 
selves in Occidental minds with revolving stages, vast prosceniums 
and productions of plays written in the twentieth century. Never- 
theless, the white fox, ancient messenger of the food goddess, pre- 
sides over the fortunes of all Kabuki theatres and actors. 

Generally the Fox-god shrine is found in the room at the back 
stage entrance, though occasionally it is stationed in one of the gen- 
eral rooms off the dressing rooms. Although but a simple frame- 
work, it is gaily decorated and hung about with long, oblong red 
lanterns. Within it is a statue or statues of the white fox. Every 
day offerings of fruit and flowers and sake, the rice wine, in porce- 
lain jars, are made to it and candles lighted before it. In some 
theatres an oil wick in a little lamp burns continually. 

Whenever a Japanese actor enters his theatre, he stops before 
this shrine, removes his hat and joins his hands together with a 
clap. Performance or rehearsal over he repeats this reverence as 
he leaves. In addition, each actor has in his home a shrine to a 
particular god to whom he appeals for success in his profession. 

The Fox-god is expected only to bring good luck to the theatre 
in which it is enshrined. For protection, each theatre has also some 
Buddha or god as patron. Zoé Kincaid, who for twenty years has 
been closely associated with the theatres of Japan, tells of one 
theatre which recently became dissatisfied with the quality of luck 
it was experiencing under its Fox-god’s influence, and replaced the 
shrine with one to the goddess of mercy. Immediately the theatre 
and actors were the victims of repeated misfortune. In despair 
the company sought the advice of a Shinto priest. He told them to 
reinstate their Fox-god. They did so and all was well. 


Although modern Peking, Canton, Shanghai and other large 
river and seaport cities in China have their up-to-date theatres with 
electric signs, foyers, ushers, prosceniums, properties and all the 
appurtenances of the western playhouse, in the vast stretches of 
what is known as Inland China, theatrical performances are still 
largely associated with the gods. When the heads of the rice in the 
paddy fields are full and heavy, promising a rich harvest; when a 
son is born to a man who has long prayed for a son to carry on his 
line and to perform in his name the ancestral rites; when a man 
has won a coveted official position, what better way is there to thank 
the gods than to give them pleasure through a play? 
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In the cults of local gods, the drama is still an important ele- 
ment. Just as solemn dances were given in the ancestral temples 
during the days of Confucius, dramatic performances are now also 
performed in the court yards of the city temples where the local 
deities, once heroes of that district, are enshrined. Once a year, 
too, the national gods, particularly the fat-bellied, smiling God of 
Plenty, are taken in elaborate procession for an airing, the cere- 
monies sometimes concluding with a play in their honor. In ad- 
dition, at special festivals, certain plays dealing with religious 
themes are always given. In Peking, for example, a regular ritual 
of plays is followed. On the first day of the New Year, Ch’ing 
Shih Shan, a play dealing with the gods’ conquests of the devils, 
is presented; on the fifth day of the New Year a play in honor of 
the God of Plenty; on the fifth day of the fifth month, a play de- 
scribing the overcoming of the five dangerous positions; on the 
seventh day of the seventh month, the Meeting on the Milky Way, 
the romance of the Herdsman and the Spinning Damsel, who 
though they are lovers, are doomed to inhabit different stars in the 
heavens except on this seventh night when magpies from all over 
the world come together and make their bodies into a bridge over 
which the damsel crosses to her lover. The gods are credited with 
taking keen delight in these performances and the individuals or 
districts entertaining them in this way are assured not only of the 
gods’ interest in the plays, but also of their interest in themselves. 

The performances are given by travelling bands of players, and 
paid for out of the funds of the district or by the individual wish- 
ing to acquire merit with the gods. And usually among the prop- 
erties of such a troupe, even though it may be impoverished, there 
is a tablet or scroll or tiny shrine to the particular deity chosen, out of 
all the thousands of Chinese gods, as protector. 

In cities where there are permanent or semi-permanent com- 
panies, all the actors are members of the local Actors’ Guild, and 
each Guild has its own shrine, sometimes its own temple, to the god 
or gods who watch over them and their theatres. One of the best 
known of these temples is that of the Actors’ Guild of Peking, 
located just outside of the Hata Gate. In each theatre on the rear 
wall opposite the stage or in the dressing room, possibly in both 
places, is a shrine containing the images of that theatre’s gods. 
Before and after each performance, the clown of the company, as a 
man of special privilege, offers incense before it. 

There are times when an entire company attends the actors’ 
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temple in a body, to give thanks for a successful season or to ask 
protection from an evil fortune. Two days’ journey from Peking 
is Miao Feng Shan, a mountain temple, and traditional shrine of 
Chinese actors. Mei Lan-Fang visits it every year; less known and 
less wealthy actors not so often; but an actor—at least of the old 
school—considers himself to be “eating bitterness” indeed, if he fails 
to make the long journey at least once during his theatrical life. 

The gods of the Chinese theatre are as varied as the dialects of 
China. Not only are the deities different in North and South 
China, but in the different provinces, even in the different districts 
of the same province. As Peking, the home of Mei Lan-Fang, is 
also the home of Chinese drama, the gods selected by the guild there 
may be taken as typical in characteristics and in range. 

Three deities, T’ang Ming Huang, Lin Ming-ju and Kuan Yu, all 
men who during their lives, won renown, and after their death god- 
hood, are worshipped. Ming Huang, (713-756 A.D.) was one of 
the most famous emperors of the T’ang Dynasty. He was hailed as 
father of Chinese drama on account of the “Pear Garden’ school 
for actors which he organized in his court yard, and so is a logical 
aspirant to the position of god of the theatre. Lin Ming-ju was 
one of the pupils in this Garden. Besides being of a wondrous good 
and pleasing character, it was noticed that all other pupils who made 
friends with him had astonishing success as actors. The suspicion 
grew that he was a god. When he suddenly and completely van- 
ished, suspicion became conviction. His image in the theatre 
shrines is usually in the form of a small boy. Kuan Yu was a com- 
mandant of the garrison at Chin Chow, whose conspicuous courage 
in battle was such that it lived after him, and he has been deified. 
He is worshipped all over China, his shrine being second only to 
that of Confucius, the Greatest Chinese Sage. 

Since time immemorial the dance has been one of the chief forms 
of religious expression in India. According to tradition and scrip- 
ture, the Vedic Aryans personified the forces of nature as gods and 
goddesses. The mythological heaven of Indra, the God of Rain, 
was inhabited by divine singers and dancing nymphs and musicians. 
Chants of invocation to the various god-aspects were accompanied 
by dancing. Shiva was the first dancer. Encircled by celestial 
hosts, he expressed in an ecstasy of motion the great cosmic activi- 
ties of Creation, Preservation and Destruction. The dance of Par- 
vati symbolized Procreation. Lakemi, the Hindu Venus, and con- 
sort of Vishnu, was the first classical dancer of heaven. So graceful 
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was she that she was made the teacher both of the heavenly nymphs 
and of mortals. This may account for the fact that Nartaki, (In- 
dian dancer), never tied bells about her ankles without first conse- 
crating them. After making her own salutation to the gods, she 
came before the spectators with an offering of flowers which she 
tossed among them. This opening prayer and flower offering are 
still continued in Hindu dance performances. 

The spring and autumn seasons are dedicated in India with 
drama, music and dancing. Kama, the Hindu Cupid, rules over 
the spring festival. He is the personification of Cosmic Desire and 
the eternal love element in Nature. He bears a flowery bow and 
five magic arrows with which he pierces enraptured hearts. The 
annual worship of Durga, the supreme mother of life and vegeta- 
tion, is performed at harvest time with music and dancing. 

Of the two classes of Hindu dancing—Margi and Desi—Margi 
was sacred to the gods and performed only for them. 

In the Kashi-Khanda, it is ordained that 


“’, . the man or woman who will fast on the third day of the 
bright half of the month of Chaitra (March-April) and at the 
dead of night worship Mangala-Gauri (The Bestower of Bless- 
ings) with offerings and will pass the rest of the night with dance 
and music will be rewarded with blessings. . . .” 


The Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Hindu literature, are the foundation of Indian drama. The 
Ramayana records the heroic adventures of Rama, also king before 
he was deified, to rank with Vishnu and Shiva, as India’s triumvi- 
rate of gods. The Mahabharata, deals with the great battle of the 
descendants of Bharata, son of Rama. These two epics of the gods 
of India not only furnish the chief plots for the classical Sanskrit 
drama and the most popular themes for the current modern drama, 
but they are also the sources of the dramatic themes in the Javanese 
theatre and in Cambodia, Bali and Siam. 

Hindu actors always precede each play with a prologue consisting 
of a prayer of benediction (nande), invoking the national deity in 
favor of the audience and conclude each performance with a prayer 
for national prosperity addressed to the favorite deity. 


The Wayang, dramatic school of Java, originated in religious 
performances of pre-Hindu origin which formed a part of the ritual 
of the ancient faiths. The inseparable relation of drama and myth- 
ology in the country, however, dates back to the stimulating impacts 
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of Indian culture in Malay, Farther India and Indonesia at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Although the Hindu invaders, realiz- 
ing how deeply imbedded the theatre was in Javanese life, used the 
drama to propagate their own religion and so made the two Hindu 
epics Java’s chief source of dramatic themes, the Javanese added to 
every drama of both epics their own peculiar and humorous gods. 
These are three clowns who represent the powers of good and 
always assist the hero to overcome his enemies. 

Javanese custom still requires a sacrifice before the performance 
starts. According to an ancient Indian ordinance, the actor who 
starts his performance without prayer is “vulgar” and the audience 
witnessing such a performance falls under a heavy curse. 


In the Malay peninsula, a pawang, or medicine man is always at 
the head of the dramatic troupe. Before each performance starts, a 
brazier is placed in front of him and in it precious woods and spices 
are burned. While the incense ascends, the pawang intones an in- 
cantation which the other members of the troupe repeat, sentence by 
sentence, as hymns were “lined out” in early New England churches. 


‘Peace be unto these, whose mother is from the earth and whose 
father has ascended to the Heavens! Smite not the male and 
female actors and the old and young buffoons with thy cruelty 
nor yet with the curse of poverty! Oh, do not threaten with 
punishment the members of this company, for I come not hither 
to vie with thee in wisdom or skill or talent; not such is my de- 
sire in coming hither. If I come unto this place I do so placing 
my faith in all the people, my master who won the village. . . .’ 

The roll call of peoples whose drama dates back to the gods, in- 
cludes our own American Indians. To modern western audiences 
and players such beliefs may appear naive and irrelevant to the 
performance of a play. It is often claimed that because of the 
bondage in which eastern peoples are held by the gods of the past, 
their drama is static if not actually retrogressing. 

But in that very bondage these countries are rich. Centuries of 
tradition make their actors feel that their art is an offering to divinity. 
The same tradition unites the audiences with the actors to further the 
play’s presentation for reasons greater than themselves. 
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The Theatrical Collection of the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris 
HE official library of the Arsenal, No. 
1 Rue de Sully, Paris, directed by the 
historian, Mr. Louis Baliffol, specializes in 
books and manuscripts relating to litera- 
ture, history, fiction, poetry, the theatre. 

Its important theatrical collection has 
been augmented recently by the bequest of 
the Library of Mr. Georges Douai, biblio- 
phile, which contains most of the French 
plays in print, and by the gift of M. 
Auguste Rondel, who for thirty years has 
been collecting ali the works that he could 
find in the libraries of France, England, 
Germany and Italy, which relate to the 
theatre in France and in the principal for- 
eign countries. 

Besides the books and manuscripts, this 
last collection, kept up to date by its donor, 
contains important archives of articles, ex- 
tracts from newspapers and magazines, 
pasted to single sheets or in series, bound 
and classified by subject. These articles 
are either the result of his personal re- 
search, or of gifts or purchases from other 
collectors. 

The scholar and the worker can thus find 
at the Library of the Arsenal, not only 
nearly all the plays of the French theatre 
since the sixteenth century, books relating 


to the theatre, and the principal dramatic 
papers and journals, but also critical articles 
on every play presented within the last fifty 
years. 

In the Rondel collection, the books and 
documents are classified on the shelves and 
inscribed in the files with a perpetual inter- 
calation, so that single bibliographies are 
formed of each author and subject. So, 
with an alphabetical classification by cen- 
turies or larger periods, one finds each work 
of each author, plays in chronological order 
with their successive editions in the same 
order, series of complete or selected works, 
books and pamphlets about the author and 
biographical works about his life and 
work, 

For the contemporary period one can 
find with each play, the program criticisms 
of the first production for every Paris re- 
vival, and for certain presentations out of 
town. 

For the Art Theatre also, and the 
théatre d’avant garde, as well as the open 
air theatre, there are programs and crit- 
icisms. 

Special rooms are given over to the 
classic theatre, Greek, Latin and Hindu— 
to the Italian, Spanish, English, German 
and Dutch, with numerous works and 
plays in the various languages and their 
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French translation—and to the Slavic and 
Scandinavian, without works in the orig- 
inal languages but with the critical works 
and the French translation. 

Other rooms are dedicated to the French 
provincial theatre, to the Belgian and Swiss 
theatre, private theatres, young people’s and 
college theatres, dramatic journals since the 
eighteenth century, theatre almanacs, mem- 
oirs and correspondence, works on the his- 
tory of the theatre, criticism, bibliography, 
biographies of actors, theatrical architec- 
ture, ancient and modern, mise en scéne, 
scene design and costumes of different coun- 
tries, the art of acting and dramatic schools. 

Others are given over to music—French, 
German and Italian—to the dance, panto- 
mime, marionettes, carnivals and public 
festivals, theatrical expositions, chansons of 
the cabaret and the music hall, the art of 
the movies, the circus (clowns, bareback 
riding, menageries, prestidigitation, and so 
forth). 

Finally, an important room contains 
numerous illustrated works, pamphlets and 
portfolios of engravings relating to court 
festivals, public ceremonies and perform- 
ances, royal entrys, tournaments, fireworks, 


and so forth, classified chronologically by 
countries. A quantity of portraits of au- 
thors, actors and singers are distributed in 
their diverse categories. 


The Library of the Arsenal is open every 
day from ten to five except Sundays, holi- 
days and during a vacation from Septem- 
ber 1-19. 


The theatrical collections are in chatge 
of an official librarian, Madame Horn- 
Monval, daughter of Monval, the learned 
historian of Moliére and archivist of the 
Comédie Frangaise, who is always at the 
service of readers. 

The theatrical collection of the Library 
of the Arsenal is much frequented by jour- 
nalists, students writing theses, authors at 
work on books, pamphlets, magazine or 
newspaper articles, or who need pictures for 
illustration of their work. Foreigners often 
visit there (particularly in the Summer 
professors and students from American col- 
leges come to study the great dramatic 
works of England or France). Informa- 
tion asked by correspondence always finds 
an answer. 


AvuGuUSTE RONDEL 

















LAUGHING Boy 


Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in New Orleans recently saw the first 
performance of Otis Chatfield-Taylor’s dramatization of Oliver La Farge’s 
Pulitzer prize novel of Navajo life. The production was directed by Lemist 
Esler, its authenticity supervised by Mr. LaFarge and Frans Blom. Three 
western exteriors were ingeniously designed by Ethel Crumb Brett who 
used movable rocks and pinnacles in a unit set inclosed by a cyclorama. 
































THE Goop Hope 


Herman Heijermans’ The Good Hope, a Dutch play of the people, loses 
none of its dramatic effectiveness through the years. It was the choice of 
two Tributary Theatre directors last season. Jean Mercier directed the 
Cornish School performance at Seattle. (Photograph by Kennell-Ellis ) 























Tue Goop Hope 


Valentine Windt directed the University of Michigan Laboratory Theatre 
production of The Good Hope. Even through photographs it is evident 
that he obtained results quite different in manner from those achieved by 
the Cornish Players, yet both productions show intelligence and sensitivity. 
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College theatres are actively international in choice of plays. The University 
of Hawaii produces the Hindu classic, The Little Clay Cart, directed by 
Edna Lawson; the University of Minnesota (summer session) presents 
Rostand’s L’ diglon, directed by Lester Raines and Helen Austin. 
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THE ACTOR AND THE DRAMA 


The Theatre from Athens to Broad- 
way, by Thomas Wood Stevens. D. 
Appleton & Co.: New York. $2.50. 


HEN Thomas Wood Stevens says 

V \ that he has done a certain thing in 
a certain way you must believe him. He 
has put so many years of good faith behind 
him in his own work in many ways and in 
his standards for the work of others that it 
is difficult to doubt him. Doubt is tempt- 
ing, however, when he tells you (privately, 
of course, this does not appear in his book) 
that he has drawn all the pictures which 
serve as chapter headings and illustrations 
for The Theatre from Athens to Broadway 
with a brush that had, during most of its 
period of service, just one hair left. And 
yet if the brush had as many as a dozen 
hairs it would still be subject to the sus- 
picion of magic from the results achieved. 
Not that the drawings are masterpieces, by 
any means. They are, largely, sketches 
remade from photographs or paintings, vase 
drawings, book illustrations, models or any- 
thing else that happened to Mr. Stevens’ 
hand that would illustrate the kind of stage 
that belonged to each theatre along the 
highway of his history. Sometimes he has 
taken the actual stage from one picture, the 
players from another, the audience or the 
setting from a third. Perhaps the effect that 
is achieved comes from the continuity or the 
simplicity and directness of the drawings as 
related to the text. But somehow or other 
these pictures do what most elaborately il- 
lustrated books have failed to do. They 
take the readers of Mr. Stevens’ history di- 
rectly into each theatre he discusses, 
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whether the place is Greece, India, or 
France, Victorian England, Constructivist 
Russia or Broadway 1931. They serve as 
direct evidence for the theory which is the 
basis of this book that “the dramatic activ- 
ity of any race at any time is composed of 
two swinging forces: first, the creative 
force, expressed in the drama, and skele- 
toned in the collective work of the play- 
wrights of the hour; second, the interpreta- 
tive force of the theatre, expressed in terms 
of production, of which the actor’s is the 
major province. The creative side itself is 
in its own way interpretative as well, for it 
takes the stuff of life and the juice of faith 
and molds its product from these. But at 
least it draws into its field fresh impulses, 
matter of value to men hitherto unshaped 
to any expressive or eloquent uses. The 
interpretative side takes nothing new into 
the theatre, but it gives out, prodigally and 
generously. ‘The one creates a spiritual 
wealth, the other distributes it. No theatre 
is complete or important without its drama, 
no drama without its theatre. These two 
forces oscillate continually, often rapidly, 
and each in turn flashes up into the light. 
In the long run they strike a balance.” 
The Theatre From Athens to Broadway 
is an attempt to “follow these waves from 
Athens down to our own time. See the 
great triad of the fifth century pour in 
their tragedies; and when they have passed, 
watch the crest of the theatre rise again, 
with the revivals and the actor’s prize, the 
opulent production of Nicias and Alci- 
biades, and the blood-letting slash of 
Aristophanes. In the London production 
of Elizabeth, see what Marlowe and 
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Shakespeare poured in, and watch, in the 
next age, the Bettertons and Macklins and 
Garricks and Kembles nourished from the 
flood. In Paris, Corneille and Racine and 
Moliére tread the vintage, and Baron, Le 
Couvreur, Clairon and Talma flower upon 
it. The waves often cross and confuse. 
And there is a fallow time between, a time 
of transition, a winter before the spring, 
when no new dramatist is discernible, and 
no old actor still holds command. Perhaps 
our own is such a fallow season.” 

The book itself is given over not to prov- 
ing so much as to illustrating this theory 
which never becomes a thesis but which 
serves as an illustrative background for 
each chapter with its given time and place. 
When you come to the Notes for an Epi- 
logue, however, you realize how con- 
sistently Mr. Stevens has developed his 
idea; straight to the point where he leaves 
it on the assumption that although our own 
day is a day of transition, this particular 
transition differs from all others in having 
created, between the drama and the actor, 
a new major force—the producer. What 
his presence will do to the future of the 
theatre it is pleasant to speculate. There 
should be a new dramatic era on the way. 
But where it will come or when with such 
complicating features as the moving picture, 
radio and television is guess work. 

“The close of our time of transition may 
be on the way, but we cannot yet sound out 
the name of the new leader. When he 
comes, it seems probable that his voice will 
be less ready to conform. Meanwhile, the 
audience for the drama is fading out. A 
good rebel, steadier than O'Neill, less the 
journalist than Shaw, more versatile than 
Pirandello, more purely dramatic than any 
of these, is what the theatre needs. .. . 
A large order.” 

Mr. Stevens’ book, beside being a con- 
tribution to the modern literature of the 
theatre, is a splendid background for a good 
guess. FREDERICK Morton. 


COMPARATIVE THEATRE 


The Independent Theatre in Europe, 
1887 to the Present, by Anna Irene 
Miller. Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc.: New York. $4.00. 
SWIFT passing world surprises us 
not only with the celerity with 
which events move into the past but with 
the almost immediate arrival of a perspec- 
tive. Frederick Allen in his popular book, 
Only Yesterday, has just showed us our- 
selves throughout the decade of the ’20s 
with as much cool detachment and imper- 
sonal observation as though he were writ- 
ing of the 19th century instead of the 20th. 
To the world of the theatre now comes 
Professor Miller’s book and we suddenly 
realize that a new and complete and very 
important period must be added to our his- 
tories of the drama. Battles have been 
won, barriers have been torn down and we 
are now dividing the spoils of a victory for 
which some unenlightened warriors believe 
we are still fighting. 

This book might well be called, to use 
college bulletin phraseology, “A Study in 
Comparative Theatre, 1887 to the Pres- 
ent”. For Miss Miller shows us the 
modern movement arising in five European 
countries in each of which it seemed a log- 
ical, if at first unpopular, development in 
opposition to the stupidly conventional com- 
mercial theatre of the time. Encouraged 
by attacks, nurtured by disaster, the ideal- 
ists who fought for an independent theatre 
succeeded in each case in turning their 
martyrdom to good account. To each of 
them the problem seemed that of freeing 
the theatre of his nation from bondage. 
But as the panorama is spread before us we 
are aware of a unity of purpose of which 
they were unconscious and the name “com- 
parative theatre” becomes a misnomer. 
More than ever it is becoming evident 
that the theatre as a unit, speaking a world- 
language, was taking a step forward 
throughout the world. Antoine in France 
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and Hauptmann in Germany and Grein, (a 
Dutchman this time instead of an Irishman 
as usual) speaking for England, Synge in 
Ireland and Stanislavsky in Russia, and 
hundreds of others in each of those coun- 
tries and more in other '!ands were all say- 
ing one thing. In quite different tongues 
and with differing vocabularies they were 
all arriving at the same goal. Professor 
Miller has given us the opportunity of see- 
ing an art as a unit, in its entirety. 

To the student of the theatre this book 
emerges as the unwritten chapter. To the 
theatre enthusiast it is fascinating reading, 
it is the romantic and ever satisfying story 
of Jack the Giant Killer. The independent 
art theatre has moved from the attics where 
it was conceived into the public place. And 
wherever that place may be, Malvern, Stutt- 
gart, Paris, Dublin or Moscow, now as 
never before, the whole world listens. 


First Nights and First Editions, by 
Harry B. Smith. Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. $3.50. 

E has more than three hundred 
H operettas and musical comedies to 
his credit, and yet the ills of over-produc- 
tion never seemed to overtake Harry B. 
Smith, whose recollections, set forth with 
engaging verve and humor, demonstrate the 
inexhaustible powers of consumption of the 
theatre-going public when offered fare such 
as he has (almost always) been able to pro- 
vide. Robin Hood, The Highwayman and 
The Fencing Master in colloboration with 
De Koven, The Wizard of the Nile, Sere- 
nade, The Fortune Teller and others with 
Victor Herbert, the Follies with Ziegfeld, 
and many more musical shows, equally well 
known, flowed from his pen at the slightest 
provocation, or none at all. Practically all 
the stars in the musical comedy firmament 
of the last generation made their greatest 
hits in shows of which he wrote the books, 
among them Lillian Russell, Francis Wil- 
son, Marie Jansen, De Wolf Hopper, 


Marie Tempest, Frank Daniels, Alice 
Nielson, Anna Held, and Weber and 
Fields. Not the least of Harry B. Smith’s 
merits is his unswerving and enthusiastic 
admiration for that incomparable pair of 
workers in the same field, Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, references to whom are liberally 
sprinkled through the pages of his rem- 
iniscences. The quality which makes him 
appreciate them, a witty and wholesome re- 
action to life’s daily comedy, combined with 
a clear sense of values, is what has kept 
Smith mentally young and keen and re- 
ceptive. It is no chance coincidence that 
he has ridden furiously his hobby for first 
editions and association copies of rare books 
—merely a manifestation of his zest of life. 
Starting as a Chicago newspaper scribe, his 
career as a collector began with a presenta- 
tion copy of Pickwick Papers, which he 
purchased for sixty dollars out of future 
royalties. Needless to say, he found this a 
safe, if adventurous, method of investment ; 
and as royalties increased, he accumulated 
a remarkable library which is described in 
his book 4 Sentimental Library, termed by 
A. Edward Newton “the only completely 
readable catalogue ever compiled.” 

Smith notes that Dion Boucicault in- 
vented the royalty. A producer to whom 
he offered a play objected to the price set, 
whereupon Boucicault made him “a sports- 
manlike offer to take a small percentage of 
the gross receipts. The day that this hap- 
pened was the playwright’s Fourth of 
July.” It certainly was for Smith, who 
admits that “from the time I began to col- 
lect royalties from plays, I spent a con- 
siderable part of them in buying books.” 


Masks, Mimes and Miracles, by Allar- 

dyce Nicoll. Harcourt, Brace: N. Y. 

$15. 

66 ERE truly is the theatre,” writes 
Professor Nicoll in the conclusion 

of his latest indispensable volume on Masks, 

Mimes and Miracles, “the theatre vivid in 
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its appeal, guiltless of literary distinction, 
depending, as a true theatre ought to do, 
chiefly on the talents of the performers.” 
His book is a magnificent, scholarly and 
at the same time readable presentation of 
the actor’s true heritage—an account of 
the non-literary theatres of Greece, Rome 
and Renaissance Europe, elaborated with 
a tireless accuracy of detail joined to a 
sympathetic enthusiasm. While pursuing 
with the fanatical devotion of the scholar 
every literary and artistic record of the 
past, the author yet retains his vision of the 
whole and sees the “theatre of today sweep 
back with a rush of fond and tender, yet 
unconscious memory to the distant but liv- 
ing theatre of the past.” 

Beginning with the Dorian mime Pro- 
fessor Nicoll indicates the flow of Mega- 
rean comedy southward to Egypt and west- 
ward to Italy. The essence of the mime 
as we glimpse its nature through scattered 
literary references and in fragments of 
sculpture and vase painting, was its reflec- 
tion of every day things. “It takes the 
whole of life for its province,” says Pro- 
fessor Nicoll, “and like nature itself has 
naught to do either with morality or 
religion.” It is this completely amoral 
quality of the mime, whether it be Phlyax 
comedy, fabula Atellana, Roman mimus, 
Mediaeval farce or Italian improvization, 
which gives it its vivid and compelling in- 
terest. Spontaneous, irreverent and ob- 
scene it was and still remains the healthy 
expression of pure animal spirit, the raw 
material of dramatic art, the actor’s theatre 
created from life itself by the immemorial 
human passion for mimicry. But beyond 
this essential kinship between Greek, 
Roman and Italian mimes there are many 
surprising resemblances which Professor 
Nicoll elucidates in this volume. Assem- 
bling all the salient facts that have been 
discovered on the subject, he presents his 
deductions with the detachment which gen- 


uine scholarship demands. Every step of 
the way is fraught with argument; the doc- 
tors disagree at every point, but under Pro- 
fessor Nicoll’s wise guidance the way be- 
comes clear, and is always interesting. 
Here are assembled and digested all the 
records of the Greek mimic drama together 
with reproductions of the statuettes and 
vase pictures which throw the clearest pos- 
sible light on the manner and method of 
these long vanished players. The vitality, 
the ruthless comic vigor of the Greek mime 
is vividly recorded in these pictures of 
rough and tumble actors who lived some 
twenty-five hundred years ago. 

The second section of the book is de- 
voted to the Roman mime which flourished 
exceedingly under the Emperors and far 
outlived the more stately forms of drama, 
and in the third section the moot question 
of the survival of these Roman mimes 
through the Dark Ages is illuminatingly 
discussed. ‘The mediaeval jongleur in his 
“imitation of human things” undoubtedly 
carried on certain traditions of the Latin 
mimus and handed them on to his succes- 
sor in religious play and secular comedy. 
A final section on the commedia dell’ arte 
makes available a mass of interesting ma- 
terial, tracing the provenance of the vari- 
ous stock characters and situations in the 
light of modern scholarship and linking the 
Renaissance manifestations of the mime 
with Greek and Roman types, without un- 
due emphasis on the purity of their family 
tree. An appendix with alphabetical lists 
of commedia characters, actors and scenarii 
is in itself a monumental work, and, with 
the copious bibliographical notes that ac- 
company the text, an excellent index; and 
over two hundred reproductions of con- 
temporary paintings, sculptures, miniatures 
and illuminations, make the volume one of 
outstanding value and importance to every 
lover of the theatre, particularly those in- 
terested in the art of the actor. 
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Among the most dramatic of contemporary painters 
is Diego Rivera many of whose works are on exhi- 
bition at the beginning of the year in the Museum 
of Modern Art. In this painting he uses as a setting, 
like a painted backdrop, a tall gray building deco- 
rated by irregular slabs of red. Before it in a strong 
curved line march massed gray men out of whose 
ranks rise red banners—an idea for the next regis- 
seur to direct a play of the people. 











Moscow, NoveMBer 7, 1928 
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What's New... 


in theatre building and equipment 


This department aims to stimulate a closer contact between the tech- 


nicians and manufacturers who are developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, and the readers of THEATRE 
Arts who, as indicated by the inquiries sent us concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architecture, sound equipment, acoustics 
and seating problems, are looking for the latest news inall these fields. 





Clavilux 


Thomas Wilfred, the 
pioneer artist of the Clavilux Light 
Organ has developed several new 
forms of this instrument, besides the 
large recital Clavilux which is well 
known through his appearances in 
theatres and concert halls, and also 
several unusual new uses to which the 
instruments may be put. He has an 
automatic Clavilux for mobile inter- 
ior decoration, which plays color 
records, either abstract or representa- 
tional, on ceilings, walls or cyclo- 
ramas. This type he has recently in- 
stalled in the ballroom of a large 
Chicago hotel, where it covers 6,000 
square feet of white surface. He has 
what he calls the Silent Visual Caril- 
lon for use in parks, gardens and for 
the tops of buildings. It plays color 
compositions on four curved steel sur- 
faces which can be viewed from all 
sides, the effect giving the impression 
of a huge dome of opalescent glass. 
Another interesting development is 
what he calls the Static Light Paint- 
ing which is executed by the artist al- 
most as a sculptor models in clay— 
then fused into an imperishable unit 
and projected into the frame from a 
concealed instrument. The first set 
of six has been installed in a Chicago 
dining room. Finally Wilfred has 
developed a small home Clavilux, 
semi-automatic in action. 


Character-Shoes 


A new “character 
shoe” department just instituted by 
Selva and Sons, dance shoe manufac- 
turers, 1607 Broadway, New York 
City, will be of interest to all theatre 
groups. The style range includes 
period shoes, ancient Greek and 
Roman sandals, colonial shoes, all 
types of character boots and animal 
feet. In addition, this department 
will make any shoe to customer’s 
sketch. At least two weeks to a 
month has been required to obtain 
such shoes elsewhere in the past on a 
special order basis. Selva’s new book- 
let listing their character line guar- 
antees service within a week, at prices 
little higher than for street shoes. 


Fabrie 


En a search for novel 
ideas for stage costumes, the Ma- 
haram Textile Co., Inc., 107 West 
48th Street, New York City, has just 
developed a fabric with several new, 
important features. 

The material embodies a foreign 
process for applying sterling silver 
dots on chiffon and other sheer silks, 
giving a brilliant effect. The process 
differs from other attempts along the 
same lines in that the material can be 
dyed, dry cleaned, and given strenu- 
ous usage without removing the dots, 
and without affecting their color or 
lustre. 
fon, is being used in the new Irving 
Berlin-Sam Harris revue. 


Switehboard 
@ne of the difficulties 


smaller theatre producers often meet 
with when leasing a theatre or audi- 
torium, is the absence of adequate 
switchboard installation with proper 
dimmer equipment. To provide addi- 
tions to existing equipment or to or- 
der the erection of a new switchboard 
not only puts an added burden of ex- 
pense upon the producer, but the na- 
ture of the equipment is such that it 


becomes a fixture of the building | 


under the terms of the lease, and the 
tenant must leave it behind when he 
moves out at the close of the season. 


This disadvantage has been over- | 


come by a semi-portable switchboard 
built by Kliegl Bros., New York— 
which has all the gradations of con- 


trol found in permanent equipment | 


and is extremely flexible in the mat- 
ter of circuit connections and com- 
binations, but which can also be re- 
moved from the premises as a com- 
plete unit, and used again at the next 
location simply by connecting the 
feeder cable to the source of supply. 
All but four circuits are controlled 
by dimmers, the four through circuits 
being reserved for direct service with 
switch control. Dimmer equipment 
consists of eight 250 slider type dim- 
mers and twelve round plate inter- 
locking dimmers in three groups of 
four with capacities of 750 to 1500 
watts, 1000 to 2000 watts, and 1500 


(Continued on following page) 





The process, applied to chif- | 
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DRAPERIES 


Largest Stock in New York 
NEW OR USED 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Cycloramas Drops 
Draw Curtains Ground Cloths 
Electrical Effects Costumes 


For Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, Private Schools 
and Dance Schools 


Take advantage of present low 

cost of materials and equip your 

stages or productions at one- 
third previous prices. 


No Catalog Issued 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE 


FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
Inc. 
261-3 West 54th St. New York 
COlumbus 5-368!1, 5-3692 


























“Stage Craft 
for the Non-Professional Drama” 


eS 





teresting booklet, 
crammed with 
useful informa- 
tion and solutions 
to stage problems. eettretand 


Write for this in- | 





TAGECRAFT 
FOR THE 





DRAMA 








Valen proscenium equipment has been 
developed to definitely solve stage 
problems. They are practical, safe 
and reliable units, fully tested in the 
Vallen factory and on the Vallen 
stage. The claims made for any of this 
equipment can be adequately sub- 
stantiated by hundreds of architects, 
engineers, contractors, and theatre 
owners, who have specified, inm- 
stalled and used this specialized class 
of equipment. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., INC 
. OHIO 


AKRON 


Manufacturers of, Noiseless All-Stee! Safety Track, 
Noiseless Curved Track, Aero-Speed Control, 
High Speed Curtain Control, Junior Curtain Con- 
trol, Automatic Screen Modifier, Adjustable Vol- 
ume Ventilating Fan, Electrical Awning Operator. 


ALLEN 


DARES TO GUARANTEE _ 
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NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 
Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 
In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affiliated. 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 


151-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 


| SPOTLIGHTS 


and other 


STAGE LAMPS 


Refer to our catalog for a 
complete selection of spot- 
lights, floodlights, and 
other forms of stage light- 
ing apparatus—including 
color wheels, connectors, 
supplies, etc. Copy for- 
warded on request 


KLIEGL BROS 


Uwiversa Evectric STAGE LIGHTING Co., Inc. 
321 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



































What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 


(Continued from preceding page) 


to 3000 watts respectively. Each cir- 
cuit is protected by fuses mounted in 
a fuse cabinet under the connecting 
block. Short with plug 
terminals provide means 


jumpers 
for cross 
connecting any load to any switch 
and for obtaining any dimmer control 
desired; interlocking group switches 
permit each set of four slider dimmers 
to be connected in series with one or 
other of the master dimmers. 

The entire arrangement is assem- 
bled on a structural steel frame en- 
closed in a wooden case with a re- 
movable front which when not in use 
can be adjusted to prevent tampering. 
in 


{[Epiror’s Note:—Theatre Arts is 


close touch with leading theatre tech- 
nicians and equipment organizations to 
whom requests for further assistance or 
data on a special problem will be re- 


ferred.] 
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TAMS 


Sanitary Costumes 


& 

rices in 40 years 
of service to Colleges and Vittle 
Theatre groups. Over 300,000 
costumes of every description. 
Sanitary wigs for rent. 

3 

TAMS BUILDING 

318 W. 46th St., New York City 


Lowest rental 
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Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Costumes 





show the same as Broad- 
managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUME = 





COSTUMES AND DANCE ROMPERS 
For Tap, Rehearsals, Gym Work. 

Also Recitals, Reviews and Musical Shows. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue A. 
Discount to Schools and Groups 

DoroTrHY REHEARSAL ROMPERS, M’F’G’s. 
140 West 42nd Street. N.Y.C. 2580 Heath Ave. 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 











$6.00 per doz. and up 
Old wigs made like new 
from 50c each and up 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service 

Send for Catalogue A This Style $1.50 each 

Phone CHelsea 3-8340 oF $12 per doz. and up 

Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 


SPECIAL 
COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Van Horn & Son, Inc., Est. 1852 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Economical Rental Prices. 











LITTLE THEATRES 


Send us early word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, plans for 
improved equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch with the 
best sources of supply. 

We can help you to secure expert advice, to 
avoid mistakes, to achieve more practical as 
well as more artistic results. Often we can 
suggest ways to buy at better prices or on 
better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 














445 West 45th St. 
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Books Costumes Schools 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY |‘A®f4nyayse HOUSE PARTY in the BERKSHIRES 
PUBLISHERS , %5e each and up or Theatre Workshop, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


Unique vacation for a selected group of girls. 
Specializing in Play Production, Diction, Dancing. 
Scenic Construction. Horseback riding, swimming, 


tennis. 

For catalogue address A. H. Lee, 127 High Street, 

—— Mass. Directors A. H. Lee, Emily 
ietsche. 





Theatrical Equipment 


BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Cheatres—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
also 


400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARLES It. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 
Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are La | Baby Spotlights only for 
petting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6 to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 

Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 
253 West i4th Street, N. Y¥. Oity 
Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Heurs 


I.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS mines yan FURNITURE 


or 
THEATRE & STAGE 











New York 











When writing to advertisers please mention TueatreE Arts MONTHLY 






































HE July Issue will include a com- 

prehensive survey of the advance 
of the Tributary Theatre: a pictorial 
record of significant performances in 
theatres throughout the world, studies 
of playwriting and production prob- 
lems, accounts of creative experi- 


ments, consideration of acting, direct- 





TO ADVERTISERS: 
The Tributary Theatre Yearbook focuses 
the attention of theatre workers on the- 


atre necessities: scenery, equipment, stage 


July issue 


Announcing 


The Ninth Annual 
Tributary Theatre Year Book 


e Published June 15 








TO THEATRES: 

Theatre Arts will be grateful for your 
cooperation in preparing this year’s Trib- 
utary Theatre Issue. Submit effective 
photographs of your best productions and 
a summary of the year’s work. All non- 
commercial theatre organizations, Amer- 
ican and foreign, including schools, col- 
leges and theatre workshops, are invited 
to contribute. The Editors reserve the 
usual right of selection. Material must be 


in by April 15 to receive consideration. 











lighting, plays, make-up, textiles, cos- 
tumes, employment opportunities, schools, 
etc. It is the best possible medium for deal- 
ers in such products. The Little Theatre 
Directory is especially valuable for The- 
atres that wish to establish the prestige of 
their organizations {46 theatre advertis- 


ers last year}. 











ing, repertories, speech, play selec- 
tion, business methods, etc., news 
notes and editorials. Send your order 
for extra copies now. Price before 
publication 50 cents, after publication 
$1.00. (Included in all regular sub- 


scriptions.) 


For further information and details write to 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BALCONY SPOTLIGHTS 


ODERN stage lighting equipment includes 

balcony spotlights. The CENTURY LIGHT- 
ING EQUIPMENT, INC. has developed for this 
special type of lighting a practical unit that em- 
bodies the following exclusive features: 


3 step yoke mounting for height adjustment 
Screw feed focal adjustment located at top of unit 
Top door opening for quick access to lamp 


All CENTURY equipment is correctly designed, 

properly ventilated, rigidly constructed and eco- 

nomically priced. Catalog No. 906 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


a 
” CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street New York City 


ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 














Mourning Becomes Electra 


Counsellor-at-Law 
Of Thee I Sing 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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Ye. NEW 


for LITTLE THEATRES 


For motion picture presentation, a reasonably priced projector 
has been perfected which is ideally suited to Little Theatre use. 

The new Simplex-Acme 35 mm. sound-on-film projector 
matches big theatre equipment in everything but price. It will 
bring in a revenue between stage productions. 

Made by a concern that has equipped 80 per cent of the 
world’s theatres, this projector is on a par with the finest 
theatre sound installations for performance and long service. 
Write for details and terms. 
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Whether your problem is lighting, stage rigging, draperies, 
seating, ventilating or general construction, avail yourself of our 
consultant services. Offices in 31 cities insure prompt attention. 








Little Theatre Division 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
92-96 Gold Street, New York City 











When writing to advertisers please mention TuHeatreE Arts MontTHLy 
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MODERN 
HISTORICAL 


SELVA has been the 
stage’s leading show- 
man for years. The 
charecter shoes pic- 
tured herewith are all 
custom hand made. 
Under the svpervision 
of Mr. Carlos Lella,f r 
years designer and cre- 
ator of footwear to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Selva is pre- 
pared and equipped to fill your needs 
When you are preparing for your next 
production—let Selva work with you. No 
matter what your requirements 7re—his- 
torical shoes cr modern dancing footwear 
—consult Selva. 









































RUSSIAN BOOT 


In Black, White or Red 
Kid with trim in contrast- 
ng color. 


$18 





COLONIAL 
PUMP 


Patent leather with 
Red Kid Heel and 
Buckle Background. 


$11 





GREEK 
SANDAL 


White, Tan or Red 
Kid. 


$8 





FAUST SHOE 


Red or any other col- 
or Suede or Kid. 


$10 


<selva 








and Sons, Inc. 
Mail Orders Filled. Write Dept. ‘’T” 


1607 Broadway 


Buy Selva Footwear from your dealer 
or order direct 





MAGASIN THEATRAL 
24 volumes, containing about 800 of the best plays 
given in Paris Theatres between 1835 and 1865. With 
50 portraits. Set, in excellent condition $80.00 


LES SPECTACLES A TRAVERS LES AGES 
A new exhaustive encyclopedia of theatrical Art 
through the ages. With numerous excellent illustra- 
tions. Vol. 1 (Theatre, Cirque, Cabarets, etc.) publ. so 
far. Vols. Il (Musique et la Danse) and III (Le Cinema) 
to follow. Complete set $22.50 


ART POPULAIRE 
Two new volumes on peasant and popular art. Archi- 
tecture,Painting,Costume,Music, Dance, Theatre, $16.00 


LES BALLETS SUEDOIS dans |'Art Contemporain 
Text volume and folder with colored plates, exquisite 
edition $9.00 
Our list 
“FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS ON THE THEATRE" 
is sent on request. 
B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 
13 West 46th Street New York City 





Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, Inc. 
48 W. 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 


MET? 
Whitford Kane 
POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 
Samuel McKechnie 5.00 
LES COSTUMES DU PAYS DE 
FRANCE (Small colored plates) 3.50 
THEATRE FROM ATHENS TO 
BROADWAY 
Thomas Wood Stevens 2.50 
THE DEVIL PASSES Benn Levy 2.00 
BLUESTONE QU ar, 


K. Munro 





ARE WE ALL 


$5.00 





SAMUEL FRENCH Bt 





STOP . 
STOP . 


Worrying 
Working 


Wishing 
- 
GO . . to the Seashore 


GO . . to Atlantic City 


GO .. to The Graham 
® 


An unusually Homelike Hotel . . 
operating on the American Plan 

- making a specialty of South- 
. and featuring a 
Famous Shore Dinner . . . Golf 
Privilege . . . Library . . . Garage 


HOTEL 
GRAHAM 


ON BEAUTIFUL STATES AVE. 
AT PACIFIC 
ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


ern Cuisine . . 



























sas 
NEW PLAYS | FA 


for 
LITTLE THEATRES 


TOMORROW AND TOMORRG 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE VINEGAR TREE 
PHILIP GOES FORTH 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 

THE BAT 

THE CRADLE SONG 
JUNE MOON 151 
I LOVE AN ACTRESS 





COMPANY'S COMING — 
HOLIDAY D 
REBOUND : 
R. U. R. . 
THE PERFECT ALIBI “a 
PETER IBBETSON 

THE ROYAL FAMILY 

ALISON’S HOUSE i 


GREEN GROW THE LILACS as 
NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER LE 





25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK - 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 
E 








‘ ' 
WIDWY 
SY 





Barbizon- 


Plaza | 
Ss. + @ & 


101 W. 58th St., Central Park S. 
New York 





An atmosphere for genial 
living in cultural sur- 
roundings. A _ location 
convenient to the city’s 
shops, theatres, and _busi- 
ness districts, with a sweep- 
ing view of Central Park. 


¢ 5 A A 


Room, Bath and 
Continental Breakfast 
From $17 Weekly 
.-. from $3 Daily 
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cman oe cemanaameRe 
FANNY BRADSHAW 


Play Producer—Director 


individual instruction in 
DICTION 

and the 

SPEAKING VOICE 


for stage and daily use 
DRAMATIC ART 


15 Park Ave., New York. Ash. 4-7196 











DAVENPORT THEATRE 


A limited number of pupils will be 
taken into the Company to serve in 
group scenes and as understudies. 


PUPILS 
Pupils will have the advantaze of 
nightly appearances before audiences, 
as well as TECHNICAL TRAINING and 
LECTURES. 

For terms write or ‘phone 
BUTLER DAVENPORT, Director 
138 East 27th Street, New York 

Telephone BOgardus 4-5452 
* 


Now Playing "Merchant of Venice" 
Every Eve. at 8:20—Sat. Mat. at 2:30 

















YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


George Pierce Baker. Chairman 


Professional School for men and women. 
Has an enviable record of graduates 
prominent in the professional theatre. 


€ 
PLAY WRITING—Mr. Baker 
Assistant, Philip W. Barber 
PRODUCTION—Alexander Dean 
SCENIC DESIGN—Donald Oecnslager 
COSTUME DESIGN—Frank P. Bevan 
STAGE LIGHTING—S. R. McCandless 


TECHNICAL DIRECTING—?P. W. Barber 
Assistant, Edward C. Cole 


CRITICISM—John Mason Brown 
of N. Y. Evening Post 


PANTOMIME—Elizabeth Elson 
SPEECH—Constance Welch 
MANAGEMENT—Boyd Smith 

Under faculty supervision, plays are written, pro- 


duced, acted by students. Workshop training in 
ideal physical plant. 


2 
For Catalogue address Dept. of Drama 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 














Frances Robinson-Duff 


“America’s most eminent dramatic coach” 


Technical Training in all Branches 
of Theatric Art for the 


ACTOR, SINGER, TEACHER, 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


Intensive training for Silent 
and Sound-Picture Acting 
~ 
Write or phone 
Secretary for prospectus 


235 East 62nd Street, N. Y. C. 
RHinelander 4-7900 








_———————— 
SYDNEY THOMPSON 
Original Plays 
Folk Ballads 
Sakuntala, the 1500 year old 
Hindu drama 
* 

“She held her audience spellbound.” 

Daily Express, London 
“The most unusual and talented en- 
tertainer Dixie ever had.” 

Atlanta Constitution 
“A program that stands among the 

finest ever given at the club.” 
Evanston (lll.) News Index 

© 

Exclusive Management 

Lee Keepick, 475 Fifth Av., N.Y.C. 
































BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 


th SEASON 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 





Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SIDNEY HowarpD and Wit IrRwIN 


The 1931 Acting Company included 
Walter Connolly 
Effie Shannon 

Reginald Mason 
Nedda Harrigan 
Margaret Wycherly Frances Fuller 


Patricia Collinge 
Morgan Farley 
Frieda Inescort 
Donald MacDonald 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 27 


Apply to 


PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE 


Citizen House, Bath, England 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1932 


Two Sessions: 
29th July - 12th August 
15th August - 29th August 


Members may combine with this School a 
visit to Malvern Festival (40 miles distant). 
Unrivalled opportunities for study in actual 
Theatre under well known professional pro- 
ducers. Public performances given by mem- 
bers of Greek, Shakespearean and Modern 
Plays in Little Theatre, Open Air Theatre, 
and famous Pump Room. Delightful neigh- 
bourhood. Full particulars from the Hon. 
Secretary, 


Citizen House, Bath, England 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for th 
Stage—Talking Pictures—Radio 


Training for Dramatic Teachers 
1932 Season—Jan.-June 


. . » Day and Evening Classes . . . 
Catalogue sent on Request 


July-Sept., 1932 
Summer Travel—Theatre School Tour to 
Principal Theatrical Centers of Europe 


DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 
254 West 54th Street 














Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 
AE RE SEE RR ANE 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama - Music - Dance 
Not operated for profit 


SUMMER SESSION 

June 20th to July 30th 
Drama: ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 
General Director of Productions for 
London Theatre Company, a branch of 
Maurice Browne, Ltd. 

Dance: LORE DEJA 
Associate of Mary Wigman, Germany. 
Members of the Cornish Players Touring 
Group are selected from the Cornish 


© Summer Schools of the 
A EL TIT ET 


Theatre e 








TheCleveland Play House 
and 


Western Reserve 
University 


offer courses leading to 
Master of Arts Degree 
in 
Drama and Theatre 
Enrollment limited to twelve 


For information write 


THEATRE #: WOODS! 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by: 
Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 
Jessie Bonstelle 

Iden Payne 
Real Acting: 


9 Productions in 9 Weeks 





School of the Theatre. 


Catalog on Request, Dept. D 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


GLOUCESTER 
~ SCHOOL of the 
yg> LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL Write for Booklet—also ask about 
Western Reserve University THE STEP-LADDER 
CLEVELAND, OHIO e 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥Y. C.—WAtkins 9-8399 



































Gloucester, Mass. 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 
13th Season DEVELOPING A PERMANENT REPERTORY COMPANY 
July 2—August 27 


SUMMER SESSION 

. * . Elm Lea, Putney, Vermont 

Acting Production Eight Weeks Beginning July 1st 
Weekly Public Performances 


Under the Direction of 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 

For Circular Address 
F. M. EVANS 


’ For Further Information Apply Herbert V. Gellendré, 251 West 72nd Street, New York 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM j OIRECTORS 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL OFff 
THE THEATRE 


Offers Courses Including PRODUCTION 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, CHORAL 
SINGING, DANCING and PUPPETRY, 
and Possible Membership in Company. De- 


v elopment of Company Covers Three Years 























YEO A: ERIE 
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A Summer Training Base for the 


Arts of the Theatre 
SIXTH SEASON 


Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 








University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 
June 27 to August 19 


~ \ ’ eo 
oe 


rae 





Summer Session 


Summer school curricu= 





lum is especially designed 
to meet the requirements 





of teachers, directors and ee oe een ACTING 
graduate students desir= STAGECRAFT 
ing to supplement their 


JULY AND AUGUST DIRECTING] | 
The Michigan ; 

Repertory Players 

FOURTH SEASON 


» » Seven Important Plays Will 
Be Mounted in the Beautiful Men- 
delssohn Theatre As Workshop 
for All Students Enrolled « « 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 


experience by intensive 
training in the essentials 


ht Dcesetie ants by eater Instruction and training in: His- 


tory of the Drama, Stage Craft and 
Decoration, Directing and Acting, 
Stage Diction, Stage Lighting, 
Costuming, Make-up, 
Criticism, Playwriting. 


ing new contacts ; and by 
acquiring a resh view= 
point with respect to their 
own pro essional prob= 
lems. dm Summer school 


students have an oppor= 


Dramatic 


ity t t practical ex= 
tunity to get practic Faculty of Well Known 


erience in a successlul : 
r Professionals] 


theatrical organization. 


Faculty of high professional 
standing under personal direc- 
tion of Gilmor Brown. Enroll- 
ment limited. Write the Gen- 
eral Manager for information, 
catalog and complete details. 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, 
studio and two stages. Complete 
productions designed, built, re- ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 


hearsed and presented. Stagecratt 
Summer session begins July 1st © 


ee 
¥ = ras 


Send for illustrated Prospectus 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Mgr. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass'n 


33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


A = 


Address the UNIVERSITY 
for Catalog 
ANN ARBOR 
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Summer School Directory continued in back advertising section 








